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E _ NOTICE. 

*,* The charge for a number of the Musicat. Wort will 
henceforward be 4d. for town and country. Subscriptions, 
per annum, 168, ; per half-year, 8s.; per quarter, 4s. ; 
delivered Gratis on the day of publication. 








) TO) SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Proprietors of the Musica Wortp beg to remind 
those Subscribers who have not yet forwarded their 
Subscriptions, that unless the same be paid to MEssRs. 
Myers and Co., 37, Kine Srreer, Covent 
GARBEN, prior t the publication of the newt | number, 
they :must discontinue forwarding it. Those Sub- 
scribers who may have paid Mr. W. S. Jounson 

»-(the late Publisher), in advance for the present year, 

“will please to’ send an’ orderto’ Masses. MyYERs 
and Co., to receive the money pia him. 





j SIVAU JHTINTAN 2% 
“*"'TO ‘SUBSCRIBERS. 
*,* The mr of thesMusicaL  Wortp having changed 
hands, t e proprietors respectfully, solicit that. all who 
 Gesire to subscribe from the present time, will have the kind- 
“ness ‘to’ notify the same to Messrs. Myers and Co.,' 37, 
Kine Srreet; Covent GAxpen, ‘atid’ to forward their 
Subscriptions in advance. A_ notification by letter, or 
verbal message) wilbrétdive ithiflethiste attention. 


For the gonvenience of our West-End Subscribers, Adyer- 
otisers, and Correspondents, Messrs. Wxsset and’ Co., 299, 
-Reoenr: ‘Steuer, have kindly ' consénted “to réceive ‘Ad- 


vertisements, Subscriptions, and Communications for the 
> |«Bditor. | 


S ctenmenemnermendl 


CHANGE OF OFFICE. 


*,*The ‘Musicat Wortp will henceforth be printed and 
é published at the office of Messrs. Myzrs and Co., 37, 
_ Kine, Srarez, Covent, Garpey,.where Subscriptions, 

Advertisements, and all Communications for ‘the Editor 
“may be sent... 













NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


*,* Arrangements have been made to produce the Musicat 
Wor tp for the future every Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, 
at which time it will invariably be ready for delivery. 


Engagements have been entered into with several well-known 
writers, in the provinces and on the continent, who have 
undertaken to supply the Mustcat Wortp with periodical 
correspondence on all subjects of musical interest. The 
services of a gentleman of high stafding and ability have 
also been secured, for the purpose of reviewing such new 
publications as may be forwarded to the office with that 
view. This department will be strictly attended to. Oxi- 
ginal articles, from, eminent »pens, on general subjects of 
art, will also appear from time to time. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, which took 
place on Monday night, drew one of the largest assemblies 
we remember to have seen congregated within the walls of 
Exeter Hall, The execution was as remarkable’ for ‘general 
carefulness as, on the previous occasion, for a very opposite 
quality. Those who were present at the first performance had 
the pleasure of assisting at a grand rehearsal, the benefit of 
which was enjoyed by their successors on Monday nighty The 
respect which, in common with all true lovers of music, we 
are bound to feel for the memory of Mendelssohn, was shocked 
by the negligence with which his greatest work was inter- 
preted, under the auspices of a society more indebted to the 
influence of his genius than any other in England. or im Eu- 
rope. It will, therefore, be easily believed that we went to 
Exeter Hall on Monday night determitied ‘to spare’ nobody— 
champions of Mendelssohn, protectors of the subscribers, and 
messengers of the public, rather. than shielders of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society from blame, deserved or undeserved, or apa- 


'| thetic throwers of cold water upon manifestations of unpar- 


donable indifference. 

Happily, our critical watchfulness turned out unnecessary. 
Our office on Monday evening was a sinecure. Mr. Costa de- 
fied us, with » performance of Elijah, for the most part unas- 
sailable. 

Let. us hope, that the Sacred Harmonic Society may take 
warning, and, profiting by a lesson which it. cannot but in- 
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wardly acknowledge t6 bé a severe dtie; tottett the érréts of 
#3 ways. To bé the first miisieal sotiéty in Europé is @ fii 
thing, but to deserve the distinction, even if it be not una- 
nimously accorded, is still finer. The first musical society in 
Europe—were it twenty timés the fitst musical society in 
Europe, and were twenty times the vigor, zeal, talent, and 
experience of Mr. Costa at the head of its proceedings—can- 
not do impossibilities. We put it to the good sense and 
candour of all fair, impartial and reflecting judges, whether, 
after an interval of six months’ idleness, the correct, or any- 
thing approaching correct execution of a grand, elaborate 
and difficult work, like the oratorio of Elijah, without a 
single rehearsal, be not an impossibility. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society is, we are sure, at bottom, 
quite as right-minded a society as it is a great and numerous 
society, and, put upon its good behaviour under the influence 
of a temporary reverse, will conduct itself better for the 
future. But if the members forget, or allow for one instant 
to remain in abeyance, their obligations to the great musical 
spirit of the present age—Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy— 
‘there must be something rotten in the state of Denmark.” 
And should that be the case, which we shall be sorry to believe, 
we must take upon ourselves the gratuitous office of medical 
advisers, and by the wholesome drugs of honest criticism 
and fearless animadversion, whenever occasion may demand, 
endeavour to reduce the plethora of conceit, to free the veins 
and arteries from the obstructions of pedantry and self- 
opinion, to purge away the offending matter, and restore the 
afflicted body to sound and uncompromising health. « He 
chasteneth whom he loveth.” 





MR. DANDO’S QUARTET CONCERTS. 
(From our City Reporter.) 


These pleasant winter meetings recommenced on Monda 
evening, in the “throne room” of Crosby Hall. Where 
Richard Crookback sat of yore, delivering cruel edicts, there 
stood Mr. Dando, with his trusty comrades, Mellon, Hill, and 
Lucas, making sweet music. Among the earliest instituted of 
our quartet concerts, following close upon the heels of those of 
Mori and Blagrove, and outliving both, Mr. Dando’s have 
ever been well conducted; and although the audience is select, 
it is thoroughly appreciative, and doubtless large enough to 
ensure a steady annual profit. We sincerely hope so, at least. 

The programme was a handsome one; it was, indeed, of 
Mr. Dando’s best. Haydn’s quartet in C major (No. 32) 
opened the concert, and Mozart's in E flat major (No, 4) 
concluded it. What could be better than to begin with Haydn, 
and finish with Mozart? We shall not attempt to criticise 
either of these well-known works ; which, in effect, have lived 
so long as to be recognized among the undying forms, im- 
mortal through the strength of their own beauty—types, ever 
to serve as models for the contemplation and delight of youth- 
ful genius, I need scarcely add, that they were excellently 
played. No violinist knows Haydn and Mozart more fami- 
liarly than Mr. Dando; Mr. Alfred Mellon (who had quitted 
his post at the Adelphi, for an element moré congenial to His 


musical aspirations) is 4 second violin “ of the first water ;” Mr: 


Hill is thé tetior of tenoréj aid Mr. Lueas; as a clasti¢al 
Violoticellist, neéds fio oa m Us. ee 
The grand piece of the evéningyhowever, was @ new quititet 


in B flat, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello—one of 
the posthumous works of Mendelssohn, executed by the same 
four gentlemen, with the addition of Mr. W. Thomas as 
second tenor. The impression derived from listening to this 
at a breath, and for the first time, is, that a new masterpi 

has been given to the art, a rich and bright ‘ai added to the 
stores of chamber music, To stop and analyse what was an 
intense and continuous feeling of delight, is not in our 
power. Another occasion must’ serve for examination. 
As, one by one, they slowly come forth from the en- 
graver’s hands, the few remaining works of the great 
master, whose untimely death has arrested for a time 
the progress of the art itself, possess a painful and pecu- 
liar interest. Every one, you fancy, may be the last, and think 
that never again can be felt the fresh sensation, the keen 
and engrossing interest, that invariably accompany the first 
hearing of any piece of music from the pen of Mendelssohn. 
There remains, then, but to begin the catalogue again, and go 
right through, from op. 1 to op. 87, at which figure arrives the 
quintet in B flat. This last must be left to other hands than 
ours, to apostrophise in a style befitting its pretensions and the 
fame of its inspired author. We were pleased on the whole 
with the performance ; but we felt that much remained to do, 
much to refine, a world of energy, a variety of passionate 
expression to add, before the last published. chef d'auvre of 
Mendelssohn could be rightly interpreted and fully understood. 

The pianoforte playing of Mr. Lindsay Sloper was the 
theme of unanimous praise. We have rarely heard this most 
finished and elegant performer to more consummate eeventege 
than in Beethovén’s melodious duet: in F major (with Mr. 
Dando on the violin), and in the trio in C minor of young 
Silas (with Messrs, Dando and Lucas, violin and violoncello), 
the latter a work which, despite its close imitation of Mén- 
delssohn’s manner and frequent appropriation of Mendels- 
sohn’s ideas, is assuredly one of no ordinary merit. 

The vocal part of the programme was divided between the 
Misses Cole and Mr. Benson. - The Misses Cole sang some of 
the lovely chamber duets of Mendelssohn, among. which 
« Greeting” was admirably conspieuous—with becoming sim- 


Y | plicity of style and a purity of: execution that promised much 


for the future: These young ladies’ are clever and unassum~ 
ing, and deserve every encouragement. Mr. Benson sang a 
ballad called « Meeting and Parting,” and joined the Misses 
Cole in Curschmann’s pretty trio; ‘ Addio,”’ which pleased 
very much. The vocal music was accompanied by, Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper, and the concert gave general satisfaction to a se+ 
leet audience of connoisseurs, whose nunibers, we have little 
doubt, were in some degree restricted by the weather, which, 
more than unpropitious, was downright aggressive. 


_—<—<$—<—<$< $< 


ALBERT SM{TH AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Manchester spinners of cotton have been made convinced. 
at the Free Trade Hall—wherte they flocked to the number 
of some 2,222—that there is a man who can spin yarns,as well 
as themselves, and yarns that make the mouth open,to grin— 
not to yawn. Mr. Cobden, the manufacturer, Panel ae man- 
ufactures very long speeches; but they are sadly in want of 
Pictorial illustration. _We should like tosee some “ effigies” of 

is facts. Look at Albert. He gives you anecdotes and 








scenery combined. He tells you of men, and shows you their 
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phystognomies cunningly dispersed upon canvas. So that you 
rn allow all he sve ithiat is, as much of it as you can 
catch, since his utterance is fleeter than most men’s thoughts— 
or be set down for a noodle of asceptic. Proh pudor! Smith 
no sooner says than, “ schnell and beweglich,” he demonstrates. 
From his merry lips come assertion and proof, tumbling, one 
over the other, in playful strife for priority of egress. And 
more—the ear is content, and the eye delighted. The meloy 
of the vocal Albert is based upon the brushy harmony of Be- 
vetley. Why does not Cobden—who was, or should have 
been, one of Albert's most éager admirers, “ audit et spectat” 
—tty something of the kind? If he could show us his Utopia 
in oil—as Beverley gives visible reality to Smith’s inordinate 
intiendos—the world would be convinced, and “the Duke,” 
incontinent, disband the arnty, spike the guns, and turn the 
bayonets into tooth-picks for Gog and Magog at Guildhall, 
where aldermen are carniverous, and Lord mayors given to 
guzdle, ‘Cobden uses all his oil for the tongue, and canvasses 
public opinion smoothly enough; but there be who stand in doubt 
of gab, beit neverso glib. And such were they who shouted and 
roared at the Smithian sallies, in the Free Trade Hail, until 
that gloomy precinct (the pride of Peacock), moved by the 
risible convulsions of its occupants, suddenly, like Tom Pipes, 
began to know itself flesh and blood, and joined the general 
laugh—-so well, indeed, that Smith and his pocket theatre were 
taken unawares. Thus, at least, might a lively faticy have 
represented the effect produced by Albert the jolly and ju- 
dicious, on this memorable occasion. So one-minded was the 
laugh, that it s¢emed, as it were, one laugh,or as ifthe Free 
Trade Hall,‘a mighty monstet witk a million mouths, were 
opetiing them all at a stretch, swayed by a single impulse, 
that of ingurgitating egregriously the feast of wit and flow of 
soul which, ‘without let or hindrance; exuded in puns, and 
jokes and quibbles, from the fountains of the Albertian imagi- 
nation, as from pores preposterously perspiting. 

You ‘know’ the story—I need not relate it.’ I would no , 
indeed, attempt an abstract of it for a pipe of any wine what- 
ever—no, not for no pipe. Wete I to essay to wrap it up in 
the foldings of my feeble wit, it would turn my spirit topsy- 
turvy. I have not’ the pen of Smith—TI have not the paper, 
nor the ink’ of Sthith—not the papier a secher. Of the 
school of ‘appréciators, I’ simply erjov, not knowitig how to 
invent. That'l leave to my batters, The naked fact’ is that 
Smith’ gave his Overland Mail on: the morning and evening of 
Monday last ; and that the Free Trade Hall was filled on both 
oécasions—in the morning by the rich and proud, (the “ upper 
ten,” as the Yankees call them), and in the evening by the 
mididlings “and ‘mob (the lower twenty), who! monstrously 
enjoyed what their betters had already relished before dinner, 
after the usual manner of petits maitres and pelites maitresses, 
with staid delight, and: thrice diluted mértiment. But it was 
the post-prandial "people; who entered. most heartily into 
Smith’s peculiar drollery, and who cried until they were near 
splitting their own sides and the walls’. ‘These were the fellows 
for Smith’s money. I say Smith’s money, since once out of the 
pockets of the ‘many-headed,” it went straight into those of the 
“Jong-headed,” (we mean it in the amiable sense) Albertus ; 
it was, therefore, Smith-money to all intents atid purposes. 
Thus the goldoctacy used their dinner to digest Smith’s jokes, 
while the a ght used Smith's jokes to digest their 
dinner: ‘Which of them did ‘wisel¥ an eottfortably We 


are’ not of ‘those equilibritim-compensation-mongers who 
would’ say that both did wisely end comfortably, and'in a level 
degree, becduse a good dintier being better than: the Overland 
Mail, there was a balanée, 


than a ‘bad’ dinner, 


and the Overland Mail being better 





jura. 


balance either and both ways—quod erat, &e. We are not of 
these sour-mouthed-equalizers ; on the contrary, we say the 
post-prandial people had the hest of it, since Albert being 
superior to any dinner, after dinner, and (with deference to 
good appetites) less tempting (pimpant) than a good dinner 
just before dinner, those who went full and devoured him as 
a tonic, or a chasse (as the temperament of the inner man 
might require) were happier than those who went empty, and, 
to use the mildest simile, must have swallowed Albert 
as a glass of absinthe—a seurvy metaphor, since Albert is not 
bitter but sweet. 

I send you extracts from the Courier, Examiner, and 
Guardian, who write about Smith as though Manchester alone 
among towns could understand and delight in him.* We 
scout the egorsism of these boastet, and throw down the 
gauntlet, as having been among the very first and hottest of 
his champions. 

SE Ta 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM 
PALESTRINA TO ROSSINI. 


BY THE CHEVALIER, JOSEPH CATRUFO, 


The. origin of modern music may be said to be almost 
coeval with that of Christianity itself. The early Christians 
sang the psalms and hymns which were extant at that period, 
and it is averred that St. Paul raised his voice in his prison 
and glorified God, nothing daunted by the prospect of his 
approaching martyrdom. As the Christians were persecuted 
they were obliged to conceal themselves in subterraneous 
places, and.their first temples were the catacombs, where they 
assembled to pray and sing the praises of their Divine Master. 
In the year 312, after the defeat of Maxentius, the Christian 
religion wes openly practised in the Roman empire; in 313, 
Constantine built several churches, and in 884, under the reign 


In the commencement of the fifth century, Italy was overrun 
by the barbarians, and Rome,-taken by Alaric, was abandoned 
to pillage. In the midst of this universal cataclysm, it is not 
to be wondered at, that music should have remained stationary ; 
the consequence was that the Ambrosian chant was main- 
tained in the church upwards of two hundred and fifteen 
years. Gregory the Great, raised to the pontifical see in the 
year 590, undertook ‘to reform this branch of the service, and 
gave it a new constitution, which was adopted in all the 
churches of Christendom, and is still in use, under the appel~ 
lation of the Gregorian chant. In 880, Hubaldo introduced 
a method of diaphony or harmony, which consisted in the 
émploying of two voices, in progressions of fourths and 
fifths, fa | in the introduction of the intervals of the major 
second and the minor third; to him, therefore, we are in- 
debted for the first notions of harmony. In 1022 appeared 
Guido d’ Arezzo, who substituted for the letters of the 
alphabet, as devised by Saint Gregory, six syllables of the 
hymn to Saint John, composed by Paul Diacunus. At @ 
later peridd he gave the diagram of six hexachords, Molle, 
Naturale, Durum—he continued the method of diaphony by 
Hubaldo, to which he gave the title of Diaphonia et organi 


Franco, of Cologne, was the first who turned his attention, 
in 1066, to the scholastic measure or time. He published for 
the Cathedral of Liege, a work, entitled Ars cantus mensur- 
abilis, which may be found in the Oxford Library (842). This 
work is divided into six chapters: the first contains the 





there was a balance, and’ so” there was a | 


* We have inserted one of these in ottr Miscellaneous columns. 


of Theodosius, the Ambrosian chant was introduced at Milan. 
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meanings of the words employed by the author ; the second, 
treats of the form of the notes and their value; the third 
explains the ties; the fourth treats ofthe rests which corres- 
pond to the different notes; the fifth is devoted to the conso- 
nant and dissonant intervals; and the sixth explains the 
organum and other combinations. The National Library of 
Paris possesses Nos. 65 and 66, (fonds du Cee) and 2736 
(fonds de la Valliére), two manuscripts by Adam le Hale, 
surnamed the Hunchback of Arras; these compositions were 
written about the end of the thirteenth century, or the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth ; they are for three voices, and 
their form differs from that of the ecclesiastical diaphony, 
which proceeded by notes of equal value, without rhythm, and 
which only contained an unpolished and incorrect harmony ; 
whilst the phrases’ of le Hale are rhythmical, proceed by u 
succession of thirds and sixths, and have a contrary movement. 
This music served as an intermediate stage between the 
diaphony and the concerted pieces of a higher order and more 
regular development. Le Hale composed, in 1285, for the 
court of Naples, them French, a comic opera, entitled Le jeu 
de Robin et de Marion.. The time which elapsed from the 
first appearance of the diaphony of Hubaldo to the composi- 
tions of Adam le Hale, five hundred and twenty years, is the 
best proof of the slow progress made by harmony. 

In 1240, the Benedictine monk, Walter Odington, published 
in England, under the title of « Speculatio de Musicé,” a work, 
in which he treats of the minor and major intervals, of the 
divisions of the scale, of the harmonic proportions, of the dis- 
sonant chords, of the divisions of the monochord, and of several 
other subjects tending to elucidate the study of harmony, 
Thirty-four years after, Marchetti, of Padua, produced at 
Venice, two works, entitled ‘‘ Lucidarium artis musice plang,” 
and “ Musica mensurabilis.” In these, two treatises Mar- 
chetti introduced for the first time the accidental diesis or 
sharp, and treated the, subject of chromatic counterpoint, the 
preparation and resolution of the dissonant chords, as well, as 
the harmonies and temperament. From this period we may 
date a real progress in harmony by the expungement of nume- 
rous and gross errors, 

Francesco Ludinio, born blind, stands forth in the fifteenth 
century as the composer whose, works produce most. effect, 
owing to the unaffected simplicity of his style ; in general the 
masters of this period seem to have strenuously and sincerely 
laboured to ameliorate the art of writing, their works being 
free from many of the faults so frequent in the time of Le 
Hale. 

The composers of the fifteenth century, William Duffay, 
Binchois, and. their successors, Hoberecht, Kenheim, and Bus- 


nois, gave to harmony a more genial and regular form, whilst, 


on the other hand, the didactic authors began to classify facts, 
and found a theory both simple and analogous to the produc- 
tions of the period. Consonant chords of thirds and, sixths 
produced, with a few prolongations, dissonances of seconds and 
sevenths, and the rules of composition did not exceed eight in 
number. However, the composers of whom we have spoken 
did not confine their efforts to these results. They, and we 
may mention J. Dunstable, an Englishman, as one.of the most 
able musicians of that period, invented canons, which in course 
of time were followed by the fugue and other artificial com- 
positions; the consequence was a complete revolution in the 
art. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century music narrowly 
escaped being proscribed from churches by the re-introduction 
of the Gregorian chaunt ; this disgrace was owing to several 
causes, the principal of which was that the music of this period, 
being always fugued, loaded with imitations und extravagant 





combinations, presented insurmountable difficulties of execu- 
tion. It is to this epoch that ‘we owe ‘modes, times, polations, 
emiolies, proportions, perfections, imperfections, enigmas, and 
knots. Compositions were always ‘written in four, five,’ six, 
seven, and sometimes as many as eight parts ;' the’ words’ were 
contradictory, confounded in inexplicable confusion, in‘ short, 
the text was quite lost sight of, and ‘was devoid of ‘meaning. 
The composers pushed their audacity’ so far as to ‘add to’ the 
Latin text French and Italian words, and they even went‘ to 
the extreme of introducing profane and’ obscene expressions ; 
whilst the organists, to captivate the suffrages of the multitude, 
played burthens of popular melodies and ‘mundane ‘songs. This 
state of things lasted up to the sixteenth century.” 

It was at this period that Peter Louis de Palestrina’ ap- 
peared ; his compositions-soon raised him high in the esteem 
of his contemporaries, and, in 1551, he ‘was’ appointed master 
to the Giulian chapel in the basilica of the Vatican. 

In 1554, at the age ‘of thirty, ‘he composed his’ first’ ‘work 
which consisted of four masses for four voices, and was dedi- 
cated to Julius III. ‘The Pope’ in: return ‘for ‘his dédication 
named Palestrina chorister of the pontifical chapél’; ‘the chap- 
lains united to oppose this nomination, ‘which ‘was’ however 
maintained by the Pope; but which was’ ever’ viewed ‘with 
feelings of jealousy and distrust’ by’ the’ whole ‘boily’ of the 
chapter of choristers. DAR HOw a ee 

To prove his gratitude to the holy ‘fathér,'’ Paléstting ‘coin- 
posed a book of madrigals for four ‘voices, which He ‘purposed 
dedicating to the Pope, when the father inopportiiticly ‘died in. 
1555; he then resolved to submit his collection té’ Marcel IT., 
his successor ; but the newly elected Pope' died ‘twenty-three 
days after his elevation’'to the ‘holy see, so’ that Paléstrina’s’ 
book appeared without any dedication. | ‘This work, written’ in 
a clear, graceful, and’ expressive manner) ‘obtaitied great ‘suc-’ 
cess’; the style is quite new and does not’ resemble ‘any’ of the 
productions of ‘the author's’ predecessors ‘sind ‘'eoriteimpdraries.' 
John’ Peter Caraffa; of the order of the! Theatiiiy, having been 
raised to’ the Pontifical see, and having’ learned ‘that in ‘despite’ 
of the rules ‘and regulations; several: ‘singers'of the Ajpostéli¢ 
chapel were married, declared ‘that ‘such’ ‘ani’ ‘abtise should’ be 
tolerated no longer, jand published ‘aceorditigly’ a mbtw proprio, 
in terms so ‘harsh! that’ Palestrina, who’ was! inéludéd’ in ‘this’! 
proseription, ‘fell ill)! Two! montis’ ‘after ‘he’ was" offétied thé 
situation of chapél-taster to the church of St) Jean dé Latta ; 
he etitered on this new offiee the Ist! of October, '1555;' atid’ 
discharged its ‘duties’ for’ fiveyears, four months) and’a"few 
days. During this'period he com "6 The! Mamentations of’ 
Jeremiah,” the Magnificat, and’ the Improperii, which Yaised' 
him to the first‘rank among those composers ‘whd have' indét- 
stood the difficult drt of aniting the acquirémeh ts of scietiée to” 
a perfect appreciation and “expréssion of the! text!)i"Phée hope! 
of bettering his own é6ndition as well! as that /of: his” fatiiily’’ 
induced Palestrina ‘to| quit’ St.(Jein°dé Latran, for'St: Matia | 
Majoz. He occupied this position! ten years; fromthe Pst of 
March, 1561; to the $1st Match; 1971; ‘ufter Wwhiehspetiod he’ 
was reinstated in his former:place in’ the Vatiéan, which had 
become vacant by’ the! death of'\John’ Animuctia.»:! Palestritia’ 
who, from the*time of his expulsion fromthe Vatican! had tiot « 
published any’ of his works,' ‘now’ ‘resumed his «first tithe'“of: 
Maestro di Capella della Basilica’ Vaticuna) and) produced’ 
several of his compositions already known:: Im ‘spite'of' his 
example, his contemporaries sought for success in 'wild and:ex- 
travagant compositions équally foreign to the nature and dis- 
tinctive genius of ecclesiastical music. )icniio™ oft jo diniZ 

About this period; under the:reign of Pius IV, a commise- 
sion was named to enforce the execution of a decree of the 


Council of Trent, relating to’ sacred’ music; '»»The' cardinals 
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Vitellozzi and, Borromée,, members, of this commission, de- 
manded the co-operation, of eight professional members named 
by the chapter of the lay-vicars,* In their. first, sitting, they 
agreed) on,, the, following, resolutions :—1stly.,, ‘That, hence- 
forth. no masses,or motets should be; sung,in which there 
existed, any, of that confusion as ,to, the text which I have 
already pointed, outs ,2udly, That all masses composed on 
burthens of profane songs should be excluded for ever ; 3rdly. 
That; no.text composed, by. private individuals should hence- 
forth be, received, but that the words. must, on all occasions, 
be confined to, the text;adopted by, the church. A fourth point 
was also discussed, ;,.it was,debated, if it were. possible in florid 
composition: so to; construct. the musi¢ as to enunciate the words 
clearly, and distinctly, The cardinals, were eager to obtain 
this condition,;, but the singers maintained that it was impos- 
sible on account ofthe fugues;and imitations which constitute 
the principal ;features, of sacred music; and of which, it could 
not, be .despoiled, without, completely. altering ‘its. distinetive 
characters, ,The,cardinals quoted,in supportiof. their opinion 
the. Ze Deum, .of Constanzo. Testa, the Improperii, andthe 
mass onthe .Gamut;by Palestrina. To these arguments the 


singers replied, that. the works quoted. against them were of 


limited extent ;\ but that in compositions of greater develope- 
ment, the concision and clearness of the text demanded by the 
cardinals would;be impracticable. , It was decided, to clear up 
the difficulty, that Palestrina should be commissioned, to. write 
@ mass;according to, the, intentions of the cardinals, . It was 
further,agreed,. that, (if, these.intentions, could be fulfilled, 
the, resolution should be at,once adopted ; if they could not, 
that another consultation should jbe held . before coming to a 
decision, ,...Palestrina—full., of . inspiration,and. enthusiasm—— 
wrote three masses for, six, voices,; which, were executed at, the 
house. of, Cardinal, Vitellozzi, ;,The,.tirst | two were received 
with much. fayour, but.the third, was considered as a. prodigy 
of the human mind, and. the, singers. themselves.did not hesi~ 
tate to) express the admiration which they felt for this triumph 
of genius. It was,.ordered.,that no,facther change should be 
made, in, the.constitution, of church, music ; ‘and. that.in, future, 
no Pe ye ape should,.be, received, except such as, were re- 
puted worthy, of the, holy, place, and. of which Palestrina’s three 
masses-presented sugh exeellent, models.’ It{syas at this period 
that Ralestrinareceived the, appellation of s<the Prinog of Music.” 
His, reputatian,jincreased,: and; Cardinal,Pacegeo gave.,him. to 


understand thet, Philip II.,.King-of Spain, would;aceept with, 


Pleasure the dedigation;,of gome of his-workss and, more es- 
peciadly { of) the,:mass,..which; had. saved church, music. from 
destruction, | Palestrina made-a.choice. of six masses, three for 
four. voices, itevo for five, and one for six, which he, designated 
under tha titleof Missa: Pape Marcelle, because be had had the 
intention of dedirating, them to Pope.Marcel, but. had; been 
preventededoing: so: b¥ the death of that pontiffie:.).4 |. 

\ Palestrina, after-having illustrated his; century, by \his know 
edga, his taste, his fecundity, and his genius; died at: the end’ 
of, January, L594y,at the age of eighty... This great man was 
4.pupilofthe celebrated Gadimal, who, had founded at Rome 
aischooliof music; whieh produckd, sevexal.celebrated masters ; 
amongst whom we may mention the mames of Jean, Animuccia, 
Stefario Bettini, (formating) \Alessandro Merlo, (della. viola) 
and Jean Marie Nanini.) {y))05+! 

Orie :yeak after the death of Palestrina, Claude de Monte- 
verde introduced into n1usig ithe! Seventh of the Dominant, the 
Ninth of the Dominant. major ‘and: ,ninor; ‘as. well. as the 
Seventlocof the! Seisibles: without preparation... These inno- 
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vations raised up a host of enemies against Claude de Monte, 
verde ; they accused him of having stayed the progress of the 
science of harmony. Claude defended. himself, and the publi 
applauded his innovations; and, after a while, the new dis” 
sonances were admitted into the schools and adopted. 

Thus, evidently without being aware of the great revolution 
which he had accomplished, Monteverde gave us the tonality 
on which all our modern music is founded. 


(To be continued.) 


EEE 


Dramatic Iutelligence. 


Drury Lane.—The new comedy is played every night, and 
as it becomes familiar decidedly improves. The dialogue goes 
more smoothly, and several points, which were lost the first 
night on the audience, now tell with much effect. We are 
glad to announce that Mrs. Walter Lacy has recovered from 
her lameness, and that the character of Cherry Bounce does not 
suffer in consequence. Mrs. Nisbett continues the life and 
soul of the comedy, and the concentrating point of attraction. 
Mr. Anderson deserves the, highest commendation for under- 
taking the part. of Sydney, quite unworthy of his ambition, 
and strengthening the cast by the addition of his name. Se-~ 
veral novelties have been announced in the bills. A new five- 
act play is in rehearsal; Auber’s Enfant Prodigue is to be 
produced as a Grand Operatic Spectacle ; and a new operetta, 
or ballad opera, by Mr. Nelson, has been received. 





Haymarket.—Macreaby’s FAREWELL PERFORMANCES. 
— Our last week’s notice was accidentally omitted :—The per- 
formances were King Lear on Monday night ; Werner on 
Tuesday ; ‘The Merchant of Venice on Wednesday ; Virginius 
on Thursday; and, King John on Friday. The final pre a 
ance of each character commenced with Werner on Tuesday, 
so that Mr. Macready was seen for the last time in Werner, 
Virginius, Shylock, and King John. During the current week, 
the great tragedian has appeared in Julius Caesar as Cassius, 
(Monday) ; the single act of Henry the IV th., and The Jealous 
Wife, as King Henry, and Mr. Oakley (Tuesday) ; in Othello, 
as Tugo (Wednesday) ; in Much Ado About Nothing, as 
Benedick (Thursday) ; and, in Julius Cesar, as Brutus (last 
night). 

With, all the above performances, one excepted, our readers 
have already been made acquainted. The exception is the 
Benedick in Much Ado About Nothing, which Mr. Macready 
has not played for some years. His first essay in this character 
was, if we remember aright, at Drury Lane, when that theatre 
was under his own management, Mrs. Nishett being the Beat- 
rice. On that performance the criticisms of the day were volu- 
minous, their general tendency leaning to the side of high 
eulogium. 

e have not space this week, but shall give a lengthen- 
ed notice of Mr. Macready’s Benedick in our next, merely 
remarking that the performance was immensely success- 
ful. 





MaryLeBone.—Mr. Stammers is eager and indefatigable 
in purveying for his patrons. He is also speculative—he has 
tried the legitimate drama in Church-street. Mrs. Nisbett was 
his mainstay before Christmas: the Pantomime has proved his 
chief support since the holidays. The legitimate drama, while 
Mrs. Nisbett played, underwent no ordeal. In a race for pri- 





ority of attraction Mrs. Nisbett would run the legitimate dra- 
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ma, in its proudest and palmiest days, to a head. The legiti- 
mate drama is never fairly tested as a prefix to the Pantomime, 
Shakspere and Lillo are equally venerated at plum-pudding 
season. Hamlet and George Barnwell go down the public 
throat, at such times, with equal gusto. Mr. Stammers has 
also submitted the musical drama to his audiences, and has 
tempted them with the stirring realities of domestic melo- 
drama. In short, the manager has proved the taste of his sup- 
porters, and has determined to please them at all risks. “* Put 
money in your purse” should be the manager’s maxim, and the 
surest mode, indeed the only mode of doing this, is by con- 
sulting the sympathies of the public. 

Miss Jane Mordaunt returned to the Marylebone Theatre 
and made her rentréeas Juliain the Hunchback. Miss AnnieLons- 
dale played Helen for the first time. It says no little for the 
abilities of this fair lady that, coming so lately after Mrs. Nis- 
bett in one of her most brilliant and captivating assumptions, 
she was highly successful. Miss Annie Lonsdale is sure to 
become an immense favorite here. Her personnel is singularly 
prepossessing, and the expression of her face animated and 
arch in an extreme degree. She is graceful and easy, and in 
her acting betokens the true vis comica. A little more energy, 
and a nicer display of art in making a point(we should have de- 
sired; but these practice may attain. Mr. James Johnstone 
makes one of the best Master Walters we have seen. His 
conception of the character and mode of acting remind us for- 
cibly of Sheridan Knowles. The Lord Tinsel of Mr. Henry 
Lee was excellent. This gentleman promises to become one 
of the best light comedians of the stage. 

The dramas of the Dream at Sea, and Grace Huntly were 
revived on Wednesday evening. In the former Miss Jane 
Mordaunt, Miss Annie Lonsdale, and Mr. James Johnstone 
appeared. The two fair actresses also played in the latter. 

The Pantomime continues to have a joyous run, and the 
houses are crowded every evening. 

Mr. Clement White is engaged and will appear {directly 
after the Pantomime. The Beggars’ Opera, the Waterman, 
Pay Fung favorite musical pieces will be produced expressly 

or him, 
SEES LENE AES 


JULLIEN AT SHEFFIELD. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


On Monday evening last, Mr. Saunders gave his Grand 
Concert with M. Jullien’s band, Madlle. Jetty Treffz, and M, 
Vivier. The success was immense, the Hall was densely 
crowded, and the delight universal, The Times, Free Press, 
and Independent (local papers), all speak in admiration 
of this Concert ; the following enthusiastic apostrophe is from 
the Sheffield Free Press. 


“Time was, when at Prospero and his magic wand it was ours to won- 
der, but ever since the unrivalled Jullien has entered on the stage of 
popular entertainment, we haye been all but disposed to think that even 
in a wand aspell of potency may exist. Who that has beheld this great 
professor of the Baton guiding on to the choicest harmony, can in the 
evanescency of wandering idea, refuse at least a temporary resting place 
to the thought, that his wand too, * 1s not of common mould.’ bo us 
his annual concert at the Music Hall, on Monday evening last, was 
indeed a source of pleasure, and if, as an ancient writer has affirmed, 
participation heightens enjoyment, then mnst the entertainment referred 
to have been a most favorable illustration of such a kindly doctrine, 
When we mention that the house had, perforce, to overflow a portion of 
its admiring audience into the orchestra, and that the gallery doors had, 
at an early hour, loudly toprotest against ‘apressure from without,’ such 
of our readers as were not shen on the occasion, will understand what 
a well-merited popularity the talented conductor has, during ten seasons, 
gained for himselfin this country, 





* The solo performances, the announcement of which tended so much 
to enhance the interest of the entertainment, were rendered with exquisite 
taste and skill. Herr Keenig, M. Lavigne, and others were in this de- 
partment very effective. At an early part of theeyening. it. was doubtful, 
owing to some slight indisposition, whether or not M. Vivier would 
have been able to pour ‘ nae the mellow horn his pensive soul ;’ 
happily, however, the audience was not destined to a disappointment in 
this behalf. M. Vivier was able to proceed with his part, and the at- 
tractions of the evening were thus complete and full. 

“ The first appearance amongst us of the celebrated Jetty Treffz was, 
however, the man feature of the evening, To her charming talents as 
a yoealist, she unites a most happy naiveée of manner which bids fair to 
make her a universal favorite—a very German Queen of Song. Her 
rendering of * The First Violet,’ and, the other etrains. with which 
she delighted her hearers, cannot but be remembered with the liveliest 
emotions by them, Successive plaudits told how warm were the ac- 
knowledgments which they in return tendered to her. The French 
Drummers too, failed not to sustain the laurels which they have. of late 
been gathering amongst us. The tambour-major, M, Barbier, made his 
appearance in full eostume, thus adding with his band an imposing 
effect to their share in the performances. We. should not.close this 
notice without adding how much we feel our enterprising townsman, 
Mr, Saunders, entitled to consideration at the hands of all admirers of 
the harmonious art, for his arrangements on the occasion. We under- 
stand that measures are in contemplation, which, if successful, will at an 
early day afford our fellow-townsmen a second entertainment, at the 
hands of M. Jullien and his talented corps of performers, An intima- 
tion such as this, we receive with very sensible pleasure; for, when we 
remember the crowded aspect which the Music Hall presented, we can- 
not but feel justified in alleging our belief that very many indeed must 
have been absent, rather from want of accommodation, than.lack of interest 
in the subject. 


On Thursday evening a Grand Ball was got up by Mr, 
Saunders, for the benefit of the Shefield General In rmary. M, 
Jullien and his band were again the magnets of attraction, 
The Music Hall was elegantly fitted up, and the whole passed 
off with the greatest eclat ; it was, the best Ball ever given 
in Sheffield. The following remarks are from the Sheffield 
Independent. 

“There were about 350 present, and amongst the company many 
families of distinction in the town and neighbourhood.’ The hall was 
very tastefully decorated for the occasion. ‘The front of’the gallery was 
surmounted in the centre by an immense transparent picture of the 
crystal palace, over the middle of which floated the national banner, 
surrounded by those of all nations, amongst which may more particu- 
larly be noticed, America, France, and Russia ; and immediately be- 
neath the transparency was placed the Sheffield Arms, on beaatiful 
white satin, the banner which the late Mayor, Thos. ‘Birks, Esq.,\took 
to the Grand York Banquet. ‘The sides'of the ‘gallery were’ tastefully 
decorated with evergreens, enclosing life-size statuary, Which were illu- 
minated by various coloured lamps, over which were placed batiners ‘of 
all nations, giving to the whole a very imposing appearance. ' The floor 
also was covered with hollands cloth, which added much to the ‘comfort 
of the company. The decorations of the room’ were’ managed by Mr. 
Mercer of Falgate. Dancing commenced about ten o'clock 'to‘the en- 
livening strains of M. Jullien’s band, and was kept up with spirit until 
about pe oe three on the following morning. ‘The sum realized by 
the ball on behalf of the Infirmary will be about £35. 


gg 


Branprorp.—Mrs. Oakley’s concert took place on Thursday, 
16th inst., and the crowded state of the room,’ which was‘ filled 
with the principal families of the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, proved the esteem in which the talents of thisJady and 
her daughters, equally distinguished by their performances on the 
pianoforte and harp; ate held. ‘The vocalists engaged were Herr 
and Madame Brandt, from London. They met with a most enthu- 
siastic reception, and were encored in almost all their pieces; their 
singing of Macfarren’s beautiful duet, “‘ Oh, when the weary heart,” 
from the Sleeper Awakened, and Herr Brandt's interpretation of 
Beethoven's “ Adelaide” being particularly admired. Mr. Ricardo 
Linter, the composer and pianist, was present, and a mew duet 
for the pianoforte, written by him expressly for the occasion, was 
performed by the Misses Qakley, and much applauded.—(From a 
Correspondent.) ; : 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


The Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of the Members 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society was held at Exeter Hall on 
Tuesday last, the 2Ist instant; the President, Mr. Harrison, 
in the chair. The first business was to receive a Report from 
the Committee of the proceedings of the last year, and on the 
present state of the Society ; and the. Chairman. accordingly 
called upon Mr. Brewer, the Honorary Secretary, to read 
the Report, from which we extract some of the principal 
passages :— 

The completion of another year in the Society’s history imposes upon 
the Committee the responsible and yet agreeable duty of presenting, in 
conformity with the laws by which the Society is governed, “ a Report 
of the state of the Society, and an abstract of its accounts’ for the time 
which has elapsed since they last assembled before their fellow members 
in Annual General Meeting. 

The Committee are necessarily deeply interested in Meetings of this 

~kind, seeing that they have not only to render up to those to whom they 
aré more immediately responsible, a true and tathful account of their 
stewardship, but have also to endeavour'so to represent the affairs and 
proceedings of the Society, as to yield satisfaction to that much larger 
body on whom it is mainly dependent for support, and whose confidence 
it is therefore essentially important to enjoy. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society has long since become an Institution in which the public at large 
have a great interest, and those on whom devolves the management of its 
affairs being continually reminded of the fact, can by no means be forgetful 
of it on an occasion like the present. 

Although such an occasion naturally brings with it some anxieties to 
the Committee, it produces also a degree of satisfaction to them to have 
the opportunity of exhibiting in some measure the care and fidelity 
which they are wont to exercise in administering the affairs of the 
Society,.and of submitting the results of their labours as developed in 
its operations, 

* * * % * 2 
The periods at which the Subscriptions of ‘the several persons belong- 
ing to the Society at Christmas expire, ate given in the following state- 
ment, viz: . ‘ 
At Christmas 1850 - 
» Lady Day.1861 - 
» Midsummer. ,, - 
»» Michaelmas’ ,, - 


During the, past. year the weekly meetings for rehearsals have been 
kept up with as little deyiation as possible from the regularity which 
has always distinguished this Society. On some few occasions it has 
been found necessary, to make. a slight alteration in the accustomed ar- 
rangements, either by a change in the night of meeting, or by appointing 
an additional rehearsal, and the Committee cheerfully acknowledge 
the readiness with which the members and assistants have generally ac- 
commodated themselves to the requirements made of them under such 
circumstances. Although the importance of a regular and punctual at- 
tendance at rehearsals has been frequently before pressed upon the at- 
tention of the members and assistants, the Committee canaot consider 
the present an unfit occasion to reiterate their earnest hope, that every 
one who feels desirous of upholding the Society’s reputation will observe 
the utmost practicable regularity with regard to attendance at all such 
meetings. 

7 | * # * * * # 
The Public Performances of the Society during the year Christ- 
mas 1849 to Christmas 1850 have. been A follows viz, anor, fi 
Frida: i 
Yd mesa ior Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
February 8th Handel’s Saul 
Wy Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
March “ } Haydn’s Creation 
Haydn’s Third Mass, 
March 22nd shendelegobn's Lauda Sion, and 
Spo s Lact Judgment 
_ Wednesday, March 17th Handel's Messi 
Friday, April | 5th 
aa Me 12th 
26th 


‘ Mendelssohn’s Elijah 


” » 





idth 
asi 24th 
» November 29th 

December 6th Handel’s Messiah 
¥ 13th 


Monday ,, 28rd Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 


The above list contains seventeen concerts, ten of which were subscrip- 
tion and the remaining seven, repetition performances. 

The two performances of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, on the 11th and 
25th of January, were rendered additionally interesting by the presence 
of the brother of the lamented composer, and the third performance of 
the same work, on the 15th of February, was attended by H. R. H. 
Prince Albert. 

In the course of the season, the committee were solicited to undertake 
the management of a concert under distinguished patronage, in aid of 
the Building and Endowment Fund of King’s College Hospital, and 
relying upon the wonted readiness of the members and assistants of the 
society to co-operate with them, in promoting so benevolent an object, 
arrangements were accordingly made for a performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Oratorio, “St. Paul,” which took place as already mentioned, on 
Friday the 7th of June last. 

The tickets for this performance, which were one guinea each for 
reserved seats in the area,and five shillings each for seats under the gallery 
were principally disposed of by the ladies patronesses, and the ecommit- 
tee for the hospital; and at the conclusion of the undertaking, when the 
accounts had been made up, the committee had the gratification of re- 
ceiving a letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Hospital Committee 
announcing that a profit of nearly £900 had been realized, and accom- 
panied by a resolution of thanks, of which the following is a copy, viz.: 

“ At a meeting of the Committee for the Building and Endowment 
of King’s College Hospital, held on Wednesday, June 19th, 1850, The 
Lord Radstock in the chair, resolved, 

“That the warmest thanks of this Committee are eminently due 

“and are hereby presented to the President, Treasurer, Librarian, 

“ Honorary Secretary, and Committee of the Sacred Harmonic 

* Society, for their great kindness in carrying out the details of 

“the Oratorio on Friday, June 7th, 1850, for the benefit of King’s 

“ College Hospital, and especially for the skilful and efficient 

“ arrangements, in every department by which the success of this 
“very excellent performance was so effectually secured.” 

“J. W. Cunnrneuam, Hon. Sec.’? 


* * * * * * * 


Through the zealous and judicious exertions of the Society’s librarian 
Mr. Bowley, joined to that characteristic disinterestedness which prompts 
him to a continual self sacrifice in order to promote the welfare of the 
society, the Committee have had an opportunity offered to them, which 
they have gladly availed themselves of, to enrich the library by a pur- 
chase of a large and very valuable. collection of musical works, on highly 
advantageous terms. They consist chiefly of the Standard Treatises on 
Musical Science, both Theoretical and Practical, with a large assortment 
of compositions of acknowledged excellence, of various classes, including 
an extensive and interesting collection of English glees ; and forming 
altogether, a most desirable acquisition to a library such as that which 
the Society now possess. Having been purchased by Mr. Bowley at a 
sale by auction, at prices far below their real value, he offered them to 
the Committee in the most unreserved manner, at the same prices, 
although it appeared by the testimony of Mr. Puttick, a gentleman ac- 
customed to the sale of musical property, (and who is one of the mem- 
bers of the Society,) that the lots which had been purchased at an 
expense of about seventy guineas, were fully worth to the Society about 
£110. ‘The Committee need scarcely remark, how much the claims of 
Mr. Bowley to the warmest acknowledgments of the Society are increased 
by these circumstances, and by the many other distinguished services 
which he is constantly rendering to the Society ; and which are familiar 
to every one connected with it. : ; 

The greatly increased extent of the Society’s library, and the im- 

rfect nature of the catalogue which has hitherto been kept of it, 
Soins rendered it advisable that.a new and more complete catalogue 
should be prepared, the Committee have gladly availed themselves of an 
offer to undertake the same, which has been most kindly made by one 
of their body, Mr. William Henry Husk, a gentleman whose extensive 
and accurate acquaintance with musical literature, combined with habits 
of remarkable exactness, and aptitude for orderly arrangement, peculiarly 
qualify him for such a task, and lead the Committee to entertain a con- 
fident expectation that when his leisure ‘shall enable him.to complete 
what he has already begun, the result will be alike creditable to him- 
self, and satisfactory to the Society at large. 

The Committee have, during the past year, continued the course 
commenced in 1848, of purchasing the music required for use in the 


May, } Handel's Israel in Egypt 
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orchestra, and have expended in respect thereof the sum of £88 1Is., 
being rather less than one half the amount laid-out for the same putposc 
in the preceding year. The gradual decrease in the outlay for thigitem 
of expense, will be best shewn by the following statement of the cost in 
each of the three years. 


£°s. d, 
In 1848 260 11°9 
» 1849 184. 10 .3 
» 1850 88 11 0 


The above amounts, it. must be borne in mind, are inclusive of the 
charges ng copying and binding, and all incidental expences. 
» * * * * 


The rind have much pleasure in introducing into their Report 
an allusion to the extensive and important alterations which have been 
effected during the past year in the large room of Exeter Hall. ’ The 
complaints which have been so often made of the defects of this’ room 
and its ill adaptation for the purposes for whieh it is. chiefly used, have 
at last had their effect upon the directors and. proprietors of the building, 
who have been induced after mnch exhortation and upon the earnest 
representation of those who interested themselves in the question, 

amongst whom the most indefatigable advocate has been the Society's 
invalnable member Mr. Bowley, to make’such alterations and improve- 
ments in the structure as render it now perhaps the most. suitable 
building for the display. of great ,musical effects. which this or any 
other country can boast of. 

It would be.out of place to enter in this report into a minute deserip- 
tion of the alterations which have been effected, ‘but as’it'cannot' fail to 
be a subject of interest to persons connected with the society to. possess 
a full and accurate account of them, and to know. the, course of eveuts 
by which they have been brought about, the committee have subjoined 
in the appendix a detailed.statement on the subject, which was prepared 
with great care by Mr. Bowley, aided by some technical details furnished 
by the authorities professionally concérned in the undertaking. ; .: 

As the great organ had to be removed during the | progress of the 
works, advantage was taken of its .re-erection to effect considerable 
alterations and improvements,in it. Under Mr. Walker's direction’ the 
-keys have been Teversed, some Jarger pedal ‘pipes havé been added, ang 
the body of the instrument’ much improved im fone. -(" 

It now only remains for the! committee:to! state:the financial rin of 

» ‘the Society’s operations:during the past year. 

The accounts for; the year ending at Christmas ast, have, ‘at the 
request of the committee, been carefully examined and ‘audited a8 tal 
by three of the members who were nominated at the fast AntitalGeneral 

eeting, viz., Mr. Edgar Smallfieldj° Mr.’ William »Withall;: and; Mr. 
James Taylor. From the. abstract which ‘Has been signed by the gen- 
tlemen, and which is appended to this;report, it ieee ai that the aggre- 
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gate receipts and payments of the year were as follows, Viz. : i— 
Receipts: ' " 
£18. dj 
Balance in hand at Christmas,1849.,.. 57. 3, 6 
Dividends on Stock ” of 29 2 6S . 
Subscriptions 104996 i 
Casual Receipts E 45/1919 
Proceeds of Coricorts 4.2 8803.19; 0, 4)... ; 
7 te ong Treo, 4985 14. 8 
Payments. 1 i ai 
General Expenses ave gs yt Hal 8. 9 
Expenses of Concerts...) +», 3883 16° 0 “sai 
O Tay woul 4 by 
_ ‘Balance in hand £260,;9; 6 
peat 


Upon this statement it may be remarked ine the receipts for subserip-,|.,, 
tions have again considerably increased in the: past year, thd jamoant of 
them having exceeded that in the year 1849 hy £92;..With respect to pay- 
ments it may be mentioned that independently .of the, éxpenditure for 
Concerts some of the more important items refer to purchases which ‘are’ 
in the nature of valuable property to the Society, as for itistanve: 


Fy why 
Purchases for the Library. ....-... 104 io: 3 
Purchase of music apy ah for — Doli 
mance, owe 88, 11,;,0,;. 
Bookease in Office for preserving 
POURG Ae: fee 040; mj.n009 sem Avie gary 9818 
£246 19! 3 | 


all Fag other music, wh 


Butin addition to this the accounts’ shew’ ‘that! ‘an ‘actaal profit i in 
money has been realized during’ the’ year to the amount of £203 68.,the 
balance in hand “tthe commencement/of the year having been. inereased 
at its close from £57 8s.) 6d, to. £26096. -6d., 80 thatvin tact taking both 
descriptions of property into account, the profit realized durin, the last 
twelye months may be reckoned at £450 5s. 3d., an amount’ Which 
greatly exceeds that of” any” year since ‘the Society has been in’ ‘exis- 
tetice. 

Thé ‘amount ' of property» of which the, Society’ is possessed. at, the 
present time, independent:of, the balance of cash in. hand, emgnnAnE 
to, £260. 9s, ,6d.,"may_ be stated as follows :— we Sey 

sd. 


” Stock, i in the public Funds Gg per Cent 
Ps 


~~ Consols). 
Estimate ‘value’ “OF Library, ‘Stock of" LE 2 i 
Music; Instruments, iengus 4 Ge. jr) 1250,. 0. 0 


| £2350 2250, 0.0 “0 


000°" "0 


Having submitted the foregoing details. to their Yell Ww members for 
their information and consideration, ‘the Coaltsieee ednclude" their 
Report by offering their, unfeigned congratulations upon thi® distin- 
guished:success whiel ‘has atterided ithe: Society's :operations /during the 
period now brought under xeview, and, their,.ardeny shape that, a like 
>degree of! prosperity. may; crown. .its exertions, in fhe year on which it 
has, just, entered and for yery many years Splpequently.. 


Mr,, Taytor,. the Treasurer, ‘then’ read the yeuely Boladice / 
Sheets. of, the Recei ee ria es _ Aiorig' the’ ‘prin- 
cipal, items, were—R tec ubscriptions, 1049: Proceeds 
of Concerts, £3,803. sane Purchases for’ ate £104; 
Orchestral Music, £88 ; prreenonel An istan; @nt 
of Exeter Hall, £587; ’ Printing and Ad The 
Balance, of. Cash i in age bd 0, keene of ees 
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The report was.then adopted. The next business was the 
election of five: members,of .the committee, when Mr, Winsor, 
Mr. Sims, and Mr. Cohen’ were: -re-elected, and, Mr.. Thomas 
Mitchell, and’ Mr.’ ‘Sherrard; elected “new ‘members. of ‘the 
PNM, oe bt an aed oe bee 
Mx, Bowsy proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Costa, for his 
continued exertions on behalf of the Society. “He reminded 
the’ members, that «under «Mr: Costa’sauspices, they had 
attained such a’ position ‘that no’' one’ had ever dreamed of. 
Mr. Costa’s energies were not confined only to’ his’condueting, 
but he was always devising means for the Society’s prosperity. 
His heart and,,soul were always with it, and nothing gratified 
him so much, as the and: spirit. which were-displayed 
in the management of the affairs of the: society. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The best thanks of the meeting were unanimously given to 


the President for the zealous exertions which he continued to | 


manifest in the well, ordering of every department of ‘the 
| ‘Mr’ Reseien jin proposing the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Brewer, for the’ great services he ‘had rendered to the society 
in the capacity of honorary sécretary; feelingly alluded ‘to: the 
sentiments of tegret, felt by every member of ‘the ‘sdciéty,; at 
the alarming .i ia whieh he. had, experienced, and their 
gratification, at, his. appearance again amongst them with re- 
_mewed Neston ands at He Gratet ‘ far his valuable life 
might Jong, be, ‘spared. for the benefit of, all’ with’ whom he 
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Foreign. 


’ Parts.—(From a Correspondent.)—Of the genuine success 
of Mdlle. Duprez as Lucia, you have already given notice. 
At every repetition of the Opera the general enthusiasm has 
increased They are now rehearsing (at the Italian Opera), 
Don Giovanni, in-which Madame Sontag will sing the Zerlina ; 
(notwithstanding an attempt that has been made to give the 
art to Mdlle Duprez). Madame Fiorentini, Donna Anna, 

adame Giuliani, Elvira, and Duprez, Don Giovanni! Mo- 
zart’s chef duvre has never been as great a favorite with 
the Parisians as with the London public, andit is to» be hoped 
that the forthcoming representation of it may amend this 
solecism in _ good taste. 

I saw: Thalberg, and learned. from him that he is busy 
‘writing an Opera (for Mr. Lumley), in four acts, the book 
by Scribe, to’ be brought out’ in June, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. On Saturday last I assisted (as the French phrase 
goes) at a suirée, at the house of M. Marmontel (descendant of 
the t poet), Professor, of the Piano at the Conservatoire, 
and heard his little pupil, Plauté (eleven years and half old), 
who gained the first prize at'the’ last concours: He played a 
study. by Rosenhain’ called La danse des Sylphes. Deloffre 
and Pilet (the inseparables) played a duet of their own com- 
position with that artistic taste for which they are noted ; they 
will remain here until their'return to London for the Opera 
season. ..A pupil of M. Revial (a French lady), sang twice ; 
to. a youthful and fresh yoice she joins the method of her 
master. It: was, altogether,.a highly interesting evening. 
Marmontel’ himself, did not play, a.proof of modesty very 
rare in the genus, French’ Pianist. 

The.whole world and his wife: talk of going to London for 
the Exhibition. Qn dit, that Mr. Lumley has engaged M. 


‘Moritz’ van* Geldern,: first» solo. violoncellist to the _King of 


Holland, pupil of Dowzater and Romberg;who plays - the 
yioloneello in the Jégitimate manner; ot like some fashionable 
artists -here, who either, mimic the flageolet and bagpipes, or 
earicature the whining of second rate singers, and play nothing 
‘but’ < airs.°-At Messrs: Brandus’1 saw: M. Schlesinger, 


‘who looks remarkably well after his’ six months confinement 


in Germany ; it has by no means soured his temper ; there is 
still the benignant smile and. friendly manner towards artists 
in particular. ‘I need not say that his late affair rather makes 
him sought, after than otherwise." '" : 

The ii empesta isin active rehearsal, and I do not doubt but 
it will produce the same effect here as in London! Judge of 
the state of things at the Grand Opera from the. following 
fact :—Twelve years ago an operu by Rosenhain was accepted, 
and only now is in rehearsals This may serve “ at home” as 


Ti | balm to the woultded feelings of disappoimted composers. 


parent, :andihe,.uphesitatingly, asserted, “that Hothing ‘ebild 
SOAP sa ri ae Ciatice ot 
orm: ey; r2 ect 


» The:new_piece by George Sand, Claudeéé, has at’ enormous 
success, and I am convinced will have the same in London ; 
if is’éne of’ the brightest, freshest, and purest inspirations of 
the French literature, and raises the authoress to a classical 

al: .; The. French; are pleased to hear the simplest Eng- 


i ballads more than one), would imagine, . The other night 
at'd grand ball given by'Mr. Seymour, (Surgeon-Dentist), one 


of the first here, who keeps’'a princely establishment in the 
Rue de Castiglione, where a host of the first’ French and Eng- 
lish aristocracy were assembled, in the midst of the “ hubbub” 
a young English lady began to sing a ballad (Macfarren’s 
«« She‘shines before: me’’) ; immediate silence followed, and en- 
thusiastic applause, and there was no end to the Ah! comme 
c'est golie ! .The-ballet,; Paquerette is stillcontinued at the 
Grand Opera. The mise en scene is splendid; the music so 
so—not bad. a 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
(From the New York Sunday Times.) 


“Napotron” Froccep AGatin!—GRranp ann UNEXPECTED 
Set-ro!—A Great Man VAnquisuep IN TorEeE Rounps.—The 
city was yesterday “one scene of rude commotion,” owing to an 
authenticated rumour that James Gordon Bennett, editor of the 
Herald, had received his ninth public flogging. The flogging was 
administered by John Graham, a young lawyer—who, by the way, 
was arrested last evening for the offence, and required to give in 
bail for his appearance to answer, The Mirror's version of the 
affair tallies correctly with the verbal accounts we have heard, and 
we give it in brief :— 

“Bennett was proceeding down Broadway with his wife, and on 
reaching White Street, Mrs, B. went into a’shoe store, leaving him on 
the side-walk. Mr. John Graham and his two brothers, Charles and 
Dewitt, were passing at the time on the other side, and crossed over, 
whea John aimed a blow at Bennett with his fist, but missed him. 
John then struck him with his fist below the ear, bringing him to his 
knees, and then seized him, twisting the small end of a raw-hide round 
his hand, holding him down with the other, and giving him a terrible 
whipping ; the blows being principally aimed at his face and shoulders. 
No one interfered, we believe, and Graham and his friends proceeded on 
their way, and Bennett was conveyed in a carriage to his hotel,” 


We learn that Mr. Bennett was considerably disfigured, and 
was compelled to go into Joyce’s clothing store to repair dar 
mages. An eye-witness assures us that Bennett’s face was severely 
eut, and that his clothing was much torn and otherwise disar- 
ranged. He at first attempted to show fight, but was so speedily 
placed hors du combat that he had no chance to display his 
prowess. ; 

The causes which led to this rencontre are numerous and 
grievous. During the late canvass, Bennett, who seems to have 
taken this entire country—its government, elections, and public 
men—under his charge, and who, presuming on his purse and his 
press, has been assailing candidates by the wholesale, declaring 
who ought to be elected, and dictating who should not be elected, 
with an arrogance peculiarly his. Among the individuals who, for 
some cause, had fallen under his displeasure—or rather, his ma- 
lignity and ill-will—was John Graham, Esq., a candidate for dis- 
trict attorney. Bennett, long before the election, abused him in 
the most wanton manner. Day after day he made violent personal 
attacks on his character and pretensions; and even after the 
election, when, among honourable opponents, further attacks ‘are 
deemed unnecessary and uncalled for, Bennett continued to ‘drag 
him before the public, exulting in his defeat. Mr.Grabam, neither 
in his character, attainments, nor family, merited this wholesale 
abuse. He knows enough of the political world not to feel depressed 
or mortified at a defeat, and did not on that account feel called 
upon to violate the laws by a personal attack on Bennett; but 
there were others who were dear to him, who felt keenly the mer- 
ciless character of those attacks, and he considered himself bound 
to resent them in the manner he has. ' It is' wrong, no doubt. to 
break the peace and violate the laws, evento punish a person who, 
like Bennett, places himself beyond the pale of the law. He uses 
the columns of his paper, and has for years, as the assassin does 
his dagger—to strike down all who stand in the way of his interest, 
who rebuke his conduct, or check his power. - He seems to gloat 
over all whom he prostrates or tramples upon. Everything falls 
before his slanderous pen. Youth and age--the virtuous and the 
good—the minister at the altar—the merchant at his desk—public 
credit and private character—all are ruthlessly assailed to gratify 
his malice. Grown rich from the morbid curiosity of the public, 
he has defied all law, and threatens courts, juries, eounsel, and all 
who dare to arraign him at the bar of public opinion, or before the 
majesty of the laws, He isa terror to all who have not the power 
to reach him. ' 

We have never, in our long pilgrimage through life, met with a 
man of Bennett’s demoniac character and spirit. He could not 
liye a day south of the Potomac; and even in this peaceable city 
he has by turns been flogged by Colonel Webb, Mr. Hale, the late 
Dr. Townsend, Mr. Hamblin, and several others, who could no 


daily to thousands is a dreadful weapon in the hands of an unprin- 
cipled man. Its very circulation gives it influence, for men believe 
what they read in its columns without possessing the means of 
ascertaining its truth, | What can a feeble man or a feeble woman 
do to arrest its malice? Nothing. What is the redress? . Per- 
sonal yiolence: : 

Bennett fights to the last to prevent justice overtaking him.' If 
you sue him for a libel, he pays his fine, and attacks you again. If 
you convict him of a misdemeanour, while others are imprisoned he 
waves the flag of his defiance against courts and juries, and pays 
any fine imposed upon him, and commences’de novo another assault 
on your reputation. A free press was not established for such 
purposes, and we have been greatly surprised that Bennett has so 
long escaped the punishment which he richly merited, 

As his wife witnessed this attack, we presume an attempt will 
be made, as usual, to excite sympathy on her behalf. We have 
personal knowledge of the tact that no one deserves less sym- 
pathy. She exercises over him a most decided influence. She 
can control the columns of ‘the Herald, and compel ‘him, if she 
pleases, to become a decent, respectable man, by chatiging the ¢lia- 
racter of that paper. But her inclinations and disposition corrés- 
pond entirely with those of her husband, » We have seen of late 
long and violent attacks on Barnum, and repeated covert abuse of 
Jenny Lind, in the columns of the Herald. This, no doubt; arose 
from ‘the respectful coldness with which Miss Lind met the re- 
peated advances of Mrs. Bennett, who appeared determined, in 
every possible way, to bring her under her influence ; and she did 
not hesitate telling Barnum that she would make him ‘adopt a 
certain course in relation to Miss Lind, or he would feel the effeets 
of'his obstinacy. ‘ Nothing is more common ‘than for Mrs. ‘B: to 
threaten the vengeance of the Herald against all:who offend ‘her; 
and when she found that Mile. Lind felt no inclination to cultivate 
an intimacy with her, she left the Irving House, went up to the 
Union Place Hotel, and fastened herself upon Parodi, whom she 
has directed should be puffed in whole columns of the Herald, to 
the evident injury of that fair stranger. 

When we first knew Mrs, B. she was a reputable, amiable’ girl 
—very poor, but very industrious—making ‘an’ honest’ living by 
teaching music. Why she should demand’to‘lead the fashion be- 
cause she married James Gordon Bennett we cannot imagine. 
She ost caste, in our estimation, when she ‘married him ; but still 
she had it in her power to have drawn him from his evil ways, had 
she felt so inclined. He wants no more blaeck-~mail—he is rich 
enough. If he wants rank, consideration, influence, and: the ‘res 
spect of good men, he must become a good man first himself. 
Failing to do so, and bent upon violence,’ malice, ‘slander, and 
hatred to the whole world, he must, in his rugged journey through 
life, expect to meet such treatment as he has met! with from’ Mr. 
Graham and many others. | Ifthe will-cast this eyes ‘about, like the 
cobra capello, to see*in whom he can dart his\fangs; he'must ex- 
pect some day or other to receive'a coup de grace trom somé per- 
son whom he has deadly injured. We marvel-how he has eseaped 
so long. 

A card from Mr. Grahamwill be found in another column, 


(From the New York Herald.) 


Tue Enocrish Press AND THY Linp Mantra nN’ rae Unirép 
Srares.—The English journals, and'eveni some of the French news- 
papers, have indulged in ridicule, snéers, and ‘satcasm'tipon the 
American press te people, because we have had a Jenny Lind 
mania. They say that the ‘exaggerated enthusiasm of Americans 
not only brings them, but the object of idolatry ‘herself into ¢on- 
tempt. The English journals, particularly, pride themselves upon 
the decent degrees of admiration to which their enthusiasm is al- 
ways confined—seldom going beyond the precise sum of one pound 
and one shilling—that aristocratic-old currency, known in’ uinea 
times, when slavery was a current English ‘trade, and'the coat of 
Africa supplied a good been of the revenues ‘of British philah- 
thropists. Of course there ‘is no end tothe sallies of wit'and hu- 
mour which have been evolved from our singularly animated recep- 
tion of Jenny Lind, and it would take columns of our paper to 


i 





longer submit to his slanderous abuse. A journal which speaks 








reproduce the hundredth part .of the comments of those who are 
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always glad to find an American theme upon which to blunder’ 
and exhibit their apparent wisdom, 

There may be some reason, we confess, for the English press to 

indulge in humour at the scenes which have been acted here during 
the Lind excitement ; but the very stolid, dull, and plodding cha- 
racter of Englishmen unfits them for understanding the nature of 
our public enthusiasm, or of the people of this country. We have 
more money than melancholy—more beef than bowels—more fun 
than fashion—more brains than beer—more soul than selfishness— 
more impulses to be enlivened than. interests to be consulted— 
more freedom for excitements than excitements for freedom—more 
downright, hearty, unconsidered, froliesome, go-aheadativeness, 
than ever could be generated among a people, the mass of whom 
are forced to live,on small wages, and to, find their own tea and 
sugar. For instance, when Dickens came over to this country, we 
had one of our frolics. Every part of the popular pageant had the 
appearance of absurdity. It was one of our carnivals of curiosity 
aud fun—a determination to have a time—and a good time—the 
birth of frolic, fun, and faney, even though we upset the temporary 
idol. The affair was got up by two or three individuals only, 
aided by the newspapers, and yet it was an affair worth talking 
about. Brigadier General, Morris, and, Col, W. H, Maxwell—we 
are all colonels, generals, captains, corporals, or privates—lead off 
the army of excitation, and away we went, battering down dullness 
and stupidity, arousing the sluggards of society, and besieging the 
whole city, till all the inhabitants “‘¢ame out.” No doubt, all 
this appeared very absurd to strangers. They could not under- 
stand it. But we did—everybody here understood it. It isa 
common thing to have such frolics. | They destroy the monied 
monotony {of the metropolis, and we can well afford to have them 
once a.month, by way of merriment. When Lord Morpeth was 
here, at the. same time we had another and different excitement, 
conducted in.¢onsideration. of his lordship’s rank, .on a. different 
scale from that which marked. Dickens’s career; for after all, there 
is poetry, taste, and method, in all these frolics, They are not all 
alike. They are in harmony with the characters lionized for the 
occasion. 
_ Now, in the Jenny Lind demonstrations, we have only repeated 
in @ similar way, suited to her position, the same exaggerated 
scenes which amused the people when Dickens, the literary lion— 
perchance the only literary animal—was the grand feature. We re- 
ceived Jenny Lind with all the enthusiasm that could be mus- 
tered, not only because we really proposed to beat, the. European 
cities in the production of that article, as:we have in na 
but that we could amuse ourselves, and possibly be the cause of 
wit in others.” How wasiall this excitement created? Barnum, 
who. had been engaged in patronizing the fine/arts at his 
Museum, on an exaggerated scale, began to feel the pride of place. 
He had procured a great ctiriosity;\at an enormous risk, and he 
had an ambition to-excel not only in- making money, but as a mar 
nager. Everybody said, ‘Barnum will-doit,”. He. was in a fair 
way,of so doing. He came to us,and appealed to our good nature 
for assistance—crowded letters upon us from London—freighted 
our columns with every breath of wind from Europe, and produced 
the “necessary documents,” as he termed them, with as much 
anxiety as ifhe had the,woolly horse, the Fejee mermaid, or Joyce 
Heth, We were Willing to have our good nature used to its ut- 
most limit, because the enterprise required courage; and when 
Jenny Lind arrived, we did all we could. to aid Barnum’s frolic. 
By extraordinary appeals. to the good-nature of editors generally, 
he catia yr pe ie. pnth was iron with roses,  Sun- 
shine pour own upon his s, and he. was.in. the course.of 
being thoroughly blessed. ri ci . ° 

Few men can bear prosperity... Barnum. believed that he had 
made Jenny Lind, as he had made the Fejee mermaid. His 
full-blown pride, however, overthrew him. | By folly and dupli- 
city, he assailed the press in a series of apparently fabricated 
letters, giving the public to understand that the public journals 
are ip the habit of taking payment, for such articles as have becn 

ublished for him, From that moment, we lost all sympathy for 

im and his enterprise... We gave him a chance to vindicate bim- 
3 aay to produce the original letters, published in Boston. 
He has done nothing—and the inference is, that he was willing to 





represent that any or all those who, have befriended him are to 
be bought and sold to the highest bidder, like cattle in the mar- 
ket. This is the whole secret of Barnum’s Lind mania, in its 
rise and fall, and it will prove a warning to those who even care- 
lessly repeat such charges, without the slightest ground upon 
which to base an opinion. 

The public have had their Jenny Lind carniyal season. They 
are now coming to ther senses. Her merits are fairly appreciated, 
and she will hold the position in the public mind to which she is 
justly entitled as a great artiste. That we can respect, criticise, 
and appreciate the fine arts in this country, as well as Europeans, 
there cannot be a question. Parodi’s advent will prove this. It 
will be seen how a great tragic yocalist—a perfect artiste—will be 
treated. We shall show how independent we are of all those 
musical cliques which are barriers against genius in all European 
cities—how it is left to New York to discover, stamp, and place 
in its proper position, eminent talent in any of the realms of art. 
Jenny Lind had the misfortune to be engaged by a showman— 
Parodi’s career will be quietly superinteaded by an artist. This 
difference will produce different results. We shall retrieve our 
character as judges of the fine arts; and while we shall continue 
just when we choose to do so, to have our wild, hurried, pleasant, 
exciting frolics, we shall do so with the same ease as the English 
put themselves under their railroad king, or tie themselves and 
and foot with an anti-corn law league. Our people do not make 
one portion of apin, but learn to make every part. Stick a pin 
there. We want to see everything, hear everything, whip every- 
thing, do everything, have everything, and keep everything. We 
do not contentourselves with being indifferent lovers of art. What 
we expect to prove is, that we are the most. liberal, capable, and 
enlightened critics of the age, if we have sufficient time to produce 
results,, Watch the results. 





(From the New York National Police Gazette, Dec. 9th, 1850.) 


Haxynau anp THE Nigatiycate.—Tue Buzzarp AND THE 
Dovse.—The unprineipled. character who presides Jike a spider or 
a centipede over the columns of the Herald, has been laboriously 
engaged for several weeks past, to depreciate the character and 
talents of Jenny Lind, and to attaint her, if possible, with some 
fancied qualities, which he seeks to ascribe to her agent and 
manager for this country. But the satanic warfare which the 
accursed spirit we refer to. urges against this benevolent and 
offenceless girl, has thus far fallen harmless. The public under- 
stand it, and they have adjudicated upon the motive and the aim, 
by crowding the concerts.of the Nightingale to the most flattering 
excess, even in the very face of the debut of Parodi, the Heralds 
protege. What is more, Parodi already begins to suffer from the 
sentiment of indignation which has been thus inspired, and the 
sound and fury of the paper which has thus assumed to be her 
organ, cannot save her from serious injury, if she is permitted to 
be the medium of assault upon a saint, who is enshrined in the 
hearts of the world, as sacredly as any image niched in a cathedral 
aisle. The clap-trap that Parodi sang to the reyolutionists in 
Italy, with the American flag in her hand, will not do even in the 
Bowery, as a malicious counterpoise to the substantial gift from the 
hands of a simple girl, of twenty thousand. dollars, to the poor of 
the American people ; nor will the stale talk, of being the only 
support of her family, subtract from the benevolent pre-eminence 
of one who is not only the support of her family, but the benefac- 
tress of her race. Who is there, with half a grain of soul, who 
can look upon that virgin devotee, and reflect, as he beholds her 
enyeloped in the sacred atmosphere of her own melody, that she 
stands there not for profit, not for fame, not for passion, but as the 
missionary of good deeds, who, laying aside the guads and vanities 
of the world, traverses the earth, blest and accredited of God, to 
earn a fund for the education and instruction of the children of her 
own dear native land. What must be the texture of a heart that 
cannot be impressed with so holy an example of human excellence 
as this? and what must be the infernal complexion of a soul that 
can hate it, and put in play,all the satanic powers of malevolent 
nonmia do it evil? Yet such has been the course of James 
Gordon Bennett and his paper for the last four weeks. Iteration 
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follows iteration, intended to depreciate ‘her position and to de- 
crease her audiences. On one day, she is coupled with the woolly 
horse and the negro turning white ; and on the next, we ate told, 
in the very breath that announces ‘Parodi as the queen of the 
lyric drama, that Jenny Lind cannot sustain any. continted ‘dra- 
matic effort. 

We are surprised to see Maretzek and the Italians generally, 
second this atrocious line of policy, by an exhibition of satisfaction 
at the counter excitement -whieh-is-thus sought to be blown up in 
favour of their countrywoman. We approve of their enthusiasm 
for the scion of their! own laid} doubtless she is eminently 
worthy of it, both.in character and_ ability, but, Lord. bless us, 
Jenny Lind has done them no harm. Her. eye is not fixed on 
rivalry; she dreams of nothing but her high mission, and is too 
much wrapt in its grand purpose to think of professional strifes and 
jealousies, or to notice the efforts of the evil-minded to slip an 
arrow now and then against her bosom. Let them content:them- 
selves with Parodi, and with the reception which our people are 
sure to give her. She is a woman, and that alone is a guarantee 
for a generosity from our nation which is certain to span the full 
measure of her merits, if not to go beyond them. But let her 
friends leave the people unmolested in their reverence and affection 
for the Swedish songstress, and let us hear no more énvious 
hypercriticism on the necessity of gravity, in our treatment of her. 
There has, thus far, been no want of dignity exhibited’ by the 
American people towards this fair philanthropist. The English 
papers sneer at cur enthusiasm, and her defamer in’ this country, 
seizing at anything that may dampen the ardor of our regard, 
reproduces the reproach in his columns here. “Let them sneer and 
laugh, and let him echo theit abuse. “We do. not even’ mind being 
charged. with paying her the obeisance due to a'queen. Jt isa 
pleasure to love the good, and it is to the honour of the American 
people, that they have loyalty only for virtue and excellence, while 
the rest of the world content themselves with idols of dough and 
of brass. It is a discrimination which we are proud‘of. This is a 
country in which moral beauty may claim the largest’ approbation 
from the public sentiment, and the ardor of’ the ebullition is only a 
guage of the generosity of the ‘bosom from which it’bursts. “A gitl 
who builds schools, endows hospitals, who entrances the ‘world ‘by 
her art, who educates the children of a nation, who relieves the 
necessitous wherever she goes, and who all the while, contributes 
to the cause of virtue a personal example of the ‘highest. character, 
exemplifies the scriptural phrase of “ how beautiful are the feet of 
the righteous,” and deserves the’ unqualified admitation and’ ap, 
plause of mankind. We have found in thie lone girl who, unassisted, 
has done all this, an object worthy of the extreme enthusiasm of 
a people with whoin personal qualities are the only tiflés of nobili- 
ty ; and who like all) who. ate honest,do\not hesitate to fondle 
openly on an object which they love. When a finer beuu ideal than 
genius, self-denial, and a beneficence as boundless as the sea, can 
be found for the reception of republican honors, We: shall then 
accept a new sovereign for our sentiments, ahd suffer Jenny Lind 
to return to the national adoration which 
We look upon her now, however, as the’property of the world, ‘and’ 
believe she will be canoniséed in its ‘réniembrante, long after this 
age and generation shall have passed away, as’ one of those’ bright 


encouragemeats given by the Creator, to prove how néur the angels ’ 


human excellence may ascend. ‘In alf this ‘city, in all this land,’ 
nay, in all the world, there has been but one wretch found, ‘so des- 
titute of principle, so utterly wicked in his soul, ‘as to ‘attempt'to’ 
wound her, and to intercept her in her ‘sacred’ purpose. ‘That 
wretch, that moral spider, is James Gordof Bénnett, And while’ 
contemplating his heinous course against this guileless git, agaihst’ 
this guest of our hospitality, we have ofteti wondéred that somé of: 
the admirers of her charities, as well as the recipients thereof, Have 
not mobbed the edifice of the miscreant defamer, and ‘razed ‘the 
pernicious workshop to the ground. It may be, however, that jus- 
tice is not far off. A community so chivalrous’ as oura, ‘will not’ 
suffer its dearest sympathies to be continually outraged, By an‘ alien’ 
wretch who was never betrayed intofa noble action in his life :‘arid 
when the retaliation does come, it will doubtless take the’ defama- 
tion fof the poor Dickson girls, the Martin sisters, and other help- 


less sufferets into the account, and make the rebuke last him for’ 


his life, 


belongs to her in Sweden: 


Rebielos of Atusic. 
« Six Lizper Oans Worte,’-—Boox I, or OriivaL Mz- 
LODIES FOR, THE.PIANOFORTE. | WinidAM-VIPPOND BARRY 
(of Bandon)... R« Covcksand Co. isudie baillit aad yovsnl 


Mr, Virronp Barry, (of, Bandon),.is not a, writer of, the 
ordinary class, On ithe contrary, his' lieder. ohne. worte:(we 
wish he ‘had given them)some: other name) »aredistinguished 
by an: abundance of harmonic’ distribution, a profaseness’ of 
modulatory’ progression’ ‘and ' retrogression ‘(pass the’ word) 
which ‘place them “altogéether beyond ‘the sphere’ of ‘thediocre’ 
executants. We’ observe, however, that they are dedicated. ‘to 
the “lion pianist,” Alexander Dreyschock, and, conelude that 
Mr, Vippond Barry (of Bandon), /had, an, eye to, the large capa- 
city of po ten celebrated fingers, and fashioned: his lieder to 
suit them. Stripped of their heavy panoply, of accompaniment; 
the ‘melodies’ are not» without: attraction,‘ although» the 
rhythm ‘is ‘occasionally dislocated;'while the cadences are not 
always as'natural as might be desired ; but‘undivested of their 
artificial costume, ‘they “remind ‘us’ vividly of ‘an’ 'epigtam 
pointed by a celebrated literary man, who said of the sentences 
of a cotemporary, that. they, were like * very small babies in 
very long clothes.” , It.is this excess, of ornament, which;spoils. 
Mr. Barry’s, lieder, The. notation, used ;.by this, gentleman, | 
moreover, is puzzling and inexplicable, and adds to the diffi 
culty of reading ‘his’music.-: 1t appears as thouighhe had been: 
studying Dr. Alfred Day’s' Treatise on Harmony), “without 
clearly’ understanding the author's tmeatiing.” For exititipl6, it’ 
G ‘minor, ‘passing ‘to the dominatit, by means" of’ £hé’ chotd ‘of’ 
re A,C sharp F flat, he wie, as ine F.C 
sharp ;,and in, C mingr,. passing .to the dominant, by, the same 
chord upon, A fiat, he ‘sain ti eiaoeead oF, th 
Day never, meant: anything-of the kindyifi, Dr, Day, bet Mri / 
Barry's ‘authority 3:if mot, however, :we ishould:+ like: tq:hear/ 
Mr. Barry's explanation’ of::such''a” singular method of, notaw 
tion. j { bois yisqurye tot yibuol beiks doliw aoonslemiuoill 

ThE best. of ‘the’ ‘six lieder aré’No! 4in B ‘thajor; and'No. 6” 
in’ F sharp ininor.” These ’dre ‘Tess, copped with’ stiperftiidus 
harmony and extraneous modulation ;, the melod mie good— 
the last especi ‘iiss He AU JERBESSRYCr “ANG. ANE PABr 
sages, are elegant, while, others, ave brilliant.,..We ystrougly , 
recommend .Mr, Vippond: Barty» (of: Bandon) :0:!write »more ; 
simply... [f chis» ideas: ‘be »worth «noting down ( which:we:-sined 
cérely believe), why obscure them in'a fog of unsightly! drapery, 
which perplexey the eat without delighting it? For instance” 
No, 2''( Silent Yove”—“with ‘a quotation’ in Renta > 
bégint jon the ehord OF 1, Bul never stays RAMP hak SH any 
key whatever, while all, the rules area oa rogression are: 
needlessly, and aneffectively, violated. .Mr.,Barry.sho d rather, 
haye | taken, . for, his; motto,.in, place. .of » f She never told her | 
love,” He never told: his.key,’\ which would have been:bighly': 
appropriate to this: most strangely’ discursive ‘and unsatisiace: 
tory of six strangely discursive and:cunsatisfactory (lieder ohne | 
worte. If cena intention,’ while’ adopting» Mentdetssdhiti’s ! 
title,’ was td ‘avoid “any' Hésentblante td! Menidelssoh i's Beye, 
however, he hie Hacheated 48 admmitation’ 5 eaiabeeen gac | 





s yd botolqatos g2ug ei 
, taut) Sy Doe DOSL Sviiga 2d of deiy & go wor 
Faysr,—lt may. be, as. well to, direet..the, amateurs, of, the, 
viol¢n,.to. the fact, that, .the, oply.0 poppies: a ert 
hearing this. great performer, 1p GoruiRg ® ooRKaeEE HE Basie it 
will be, at, the concert of Mr, Balfe,,.o%. Monday, next. W) nis: 
will play, three times,, Theday after, Jirnst, will/start.with Malle, ; 
Angri, on a provincial tour, the | speculation of Mr., Bealess oho. 0 


Mr. Brister Racwanns-is in Gloucestérshive, on'a_visit tothe 








Earl and Countess of Beauchamp, at Madresfield Court, 
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Tue ReverEnD THOMAS seat day hig ae of baw -- 
tleman must be familiar to, oprgeaders, his cage having been fre- 
quently discussed bt le nghish atid 1Gohtinental press. ‘The 
sympathy generally expressed in his behalf has only been equalled 
by‘ the St eb ‘that’ sucha persecution as he Has been subjected 
to should "have! heen permitted in‘ the! nineteenth” century. Mr. 
Harvey has filled situations abroad;as:¢haplain under the British 
government, for eighteen years, and wherever he has been sta- 
tioned,” Has iphéld the integrity of the English Church, and main- 
tained his ‘position ‘a8 a clergyman,'with ‘wnbleniished reputation, 
in)-the veombined exercise of ‘unaffected itality ‘and ‘active 
benevolence,iat the, same time néver sacrificipg his, indépendence: or 
his,..principles.,. Yet .this.is,.the, clergyman, whom. some, in high 
places; have, delighted, not to. honour, but oppress... ‘The persecu- 
tion of Mr, Harvey commenced, in 1831, and:has been from then 
until now continued. ‘Thrice haye false and anonymous represen- 
tations in‘ his fayour ‘beén made the grounds of attack. Thrice has. 
he'béen Goridenmed without # chance of’ explanation ;' thrice ‘also 
has been’ completely exeulpated by-a' writteri expression of concern 
that Mr. Harvey should have been ‘exposed’ to'so' much inconve- 
nietce, owing'to the difficulty expetiencedin satisfying the»scruples 
of contending; parties.|; The:jurisdiction which does not extend ta 
foreign ; chaplains, has, been, cruelly, exercised to suit a particular 
caprice; and. in responseto Mr. Harvey's reasynable, appeal for: re- 
paration, a most unsatisfactory answer was returned, in which, 
while the right of jurisdiction ‘was disclaimed, the exercise of abso- 
lute power. was arbitrarily used’ to ‘Me, Harvey's manifest disadvan- 
tagé.'|“Différénee of’ opinion, “even ‘im ‘the ‘most petty matters of 
dodtrine,' onthe part of 'aihumble¢haplain, was’ not” ai ;! 
and ‘independence: of mind: was: the ‘poor:apology for wholesale 
oppression! »Mr.Harvey; however, was so fortunate as: to escape 
observation from.1836 until, 3842, \ In 1842, however, (an .oppor~ 
tunity; presentediitself, which was. not to; be lo:t, and.in reply, to 
an appeal, on,the part, of Mr, Harvey, for support under. trying: cir- 
cumstanees, whilst the, reverend gentleman's propriety of conduct, 
sound do¢tring, ard coneiliatory disposition, ‘were at once récog-, 
niseg;$ Hacky ‘assistance’ was’ accorled as ‘itore that neutralised’ 
any good that nright ‘dtherwise hate’ ?estilted!’ Nor ‘was this’ all. 
Mr! Hatvey: Gras ultimately <diémissed (fiom his “ehaplaiey ‘at 
Antwerp; im 1844; lapost which he/had .andettaken iat much sacri- 
fice, am Complidnes: with a powerful suggestion, and! dismissed ander / 
circumstances which called loudly for sympathy and compensation, 
My. Hanyey then hastened, to England, and, prayed to be allowed 
the means.o Janigtion, These. were. denied. to him, and his 
let, couched in respectful language, “we 
ledged”” After” eightéen' vents faith 
turned adrift, i.” “At Tength, 
witha view of tstablishitig his professional ¢haracte She atcepted 
ain diocese. 


Mr, ey. W th I ¢. 
OAs Den Pe 


a eas 


ef heen, designated in the 


teemed ,may be.ascertained by the n sy spectability of 
his con ue recently taleerite Mer Ay it, which 
is just completed by a Londvit drtist of eininente. "Mr. Harvey is 
now on a visit to his native land, and we trust he may find generous 
afd honest sept rage not only’ to deplore injustice, but to sympa- 
thise with ‘ite object. : rhe paniphléts thetitionéd in-out last descitbe 
— fi ‘glo ' colours, ‘and Cannot! fail ‘to be read with in- 
t fy all thot coficern. In cohcliysion} let’ us cite'att cxé 
trate from’the! leading’ colin’ of aforeign cdritémporary:* The 
Brussels Herall, ‘Vuly 17th; 1847, in reference to Mr. Harvey says: 





This efficient. clergyman, :whoae! persecution has 


seo 


exellent, and: 
to.) bie 


created such general sensation amongst the English residents in 
Belgium, has been aswell known and appreciated abroad as he is 
now,at home. Indeed his continental reputation has exceeded even 
that which he enjoyed in his native land. The reverned gentleman, 
during eighteen years’ residence on the continent, has done more to 
uphold the Anglican Church than any chapiain within our know- 
ledge, and this forsooth is the clergyman fixed uponas the befitting 
object_of unjust. oppression,” 


—————————EEE 
Original Correspondence. 


ENGLISH PROFESSORS AND ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 


To the Editor of the,“ Musical. World.” 

Deazr Sir,—I consider that the remarks in your last, appended 
to your general recommendation of Mr. Richards’s published works, 
entitle you to the best thanks of the whole musical profession. So 
long as English teachers of music avoid using each others works, so 
long are they doing themselves an injury, by losing opportunities of 
advancing the geveral.estimation of the profession to which they 
belong. , Nor is this remark at all invalid in the case of those pro- 
fessors who cannot put a teachable work of their own side by side 
with that ofa compatriot. Many excellent teachers do not com- 
pose, or do not publish, and others either cannot, or will not direct 
their attention to the writing of works serviceable for ordinary 
teaching. To these the lighter productions of an educated musi- 
cian like Mr. Richards ought, always to be welcome, as a means of 
furthering the broad object in view. 

I very much fear, however, that this feeling is not nearly so gene- 
val as could be wished. L recently attended a ‘ Lecture on the 
Rise and Progress of the Pianoforte,” by an English professor, and 
not only among the “illustrations” was there not a single English 
composition, but in the “lecture” itselfeven the name of English 
composers or pianists were, studiously avoided, just as if they were 
not in the remotest degree associated with the subject! To prove 
I have no ill-fecling in mentioning this, I withhold the name of the 
professor referred to, hoping that, if you publish this Aint, it may 
make him a, better boy in future, I merely, in confidence, enclose 
the, programme for your own satisfaction, and remain, 

' ours, very truly, 
Cuas. E. Sreruens. 
3, Stanley Place, Paddington Green, 
Jan, 21, 1851, 

[One of our reporters. was present. at the lecture, an account of 

which will be found elsewhere.—Ep_ M. W.] 





MR. CHARLES MATHEWS ON. METHUSALEM. 
To the Editor of the “ Musica World.” 


; Lyceum, Jan, 21, 1851. 

Siz,—At a moment when so, much valuable space has been ac- 
corded to the comparatively unimportant discussion. as to the 
authenticity of St. Peter’s Chair, I will not for a moment. suppose 
that you. will refuse me a place, for the present communication, 
on: a.subject teeming with the deepest interest to all, your readers. 

I need hardly state that managers of theatres are inundated with 
an, almost equal amount of epistolary matter as are editors of news- 
papers. Scarcely a,day passes, but even I receive letters filled 
either with solemn suggestions, artistic advice, histrionic hints, 
dramatic directions, or critiques on costume. ‘These are read of 
course, in every instance, with intense. interest and dye delibera- 
tion,,and, when a pertaining, fo things of the stage, are received by 
me in silence and profound humility. But when my erudition is 
made a question, as in the instance to which I am about to refer, 
I feel that it then becomes a duty imperative not to “conceal the 
torch of learning behind the cloud of modesty.” 

In.my small farce of the “ Ringdoyes,” the name of “ Methu- 
salem” occurs, and has been by me so printed. A gentleman 
from. King’s College, Cambridge, who signs himself“ Screw-tator,” 
has attacked me on the correctness of the name, which, I am told 
by him, is “ Methuselah,” and I am referred to “ Genesis, cap. 5, 
y. 27,” in, support of his correction, and requested to acknow- 
ledge through the public press, Now, with all humbleness of 
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spirit, I beg to differ from this erudite moonshee, and to affirm that 
“ Methusalem is strictly correct. Fitstly, let me premise, that 
the common Hebrew makes it “‘ Methusalech,” with the final cheta. 
Indeed, the name of this very old gentleman, who attained to 
nearly a thousand years of age, is spelt in various and dissimilar 
ways. On one of the sculptured rocks of Netayah, which, by the 
bye, is a comparatively recent authority, being but of three 
thousand years’ date, the name is written “ Methusiluman;*'’ 
and even amongst the Gezides, or Devil-worshippers, who have 
no “written book,” it is ‘‘ Methuz-éman,” The single authority 
extant for “ Methusalah” oecurs in the Chaldaic version; but 
the Chaldaic being in a Shemitic dialect, a sort. of con- 
gener of the Hebrew and the Syriac, the authority is singularly 
hypothetical. The commentators—Rashi, Gomora, the Talmud, 
the Mishna, and the Council of the Beth Din—all agree in spelling 
the name “ Methusalem;” and if more modern authorities are 
reyuired to prove my position, I would refer to the learned 
Polander, Rabbi Schmule Lock Baumer, and to the very reverend 
and erudite Chief Rabbi of the Jews of Great Britain, Doctor 
Adler. It is strange that the name spelt ‘“ Methusalem” occurs in 
the Shezdar of Brama, and in the Ti Kong of the Chinese Con- 
futzee, a copy of which is in my possession, and to which “ Screw- 
tator” of Kgs. Col. Cam. is most welcome to refer. 

I feel convinced that you, Sir, will see the necessity of my de- 
fenec; for, though I should very properly submit to any correction 
in matters of taste, I do not think that, connected so closely as I 
have been for some years past with the Jews, I should suffer my 
licbraic erudition to be lightly called in question. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
J C. J. Matuews. 


Miscellaneous. 


Apert Suitn at Mancnester.—That portion of our readers 
(anumerous one no doubt) who have recently made the acquaint- 
ance of the marvellous Munchausen at the Theatre Royal, may 
perhaps credit us when we state that last night we traversed the 
overland route to India, and back. By the aid of steam, diligence, 
and dromedary, we visited Bombay ; light modes of conveyance re- 
transported us to Suez, Grand Cairo, Marseilles, and home ;—and 
now we reach the Courier-office, brim-full of “ incidents of travel ” 
and qitite undecided’ whether to address our readers in Arabic, 
Turkish, Greek, French, of our own native English. Albert Smith, 
well known to many of our friefids as a talented novelist, was our 
cicerone, and admirably he discharged his duty ; entertaining us by 
the way with some of his merriest merry-thoughts, lively sketches of 
character, and racy snatches of song, full of a rich and unctuous 
humour. We fancied, at one time, that he was John Parry, Charles 
Mathews, and himself combined, so versatile did he prove in his 
lively and humorous scenas. ‘It is one of the pleasantest voyages 
any person could take in the briefinterval that elapses between tea 
and supper; and as Mr. Smith announces his intention to’ conduct 
two trains over that great highway this day ( one starting at half- 
past one, and the other at eight o'clock, in the Free Trade Hall), 
we hope, for their own sakes, that a large number of passengers 
will avail themselves of the opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of a very talented and deserving guide over the overland 
route.—Manchester Courier. 

Mrz. T. H. Tomirxson.— This professor's soiree musicale took place 
on Monday evening. The programme included a number of 
popular voices, and the singers were all in excellent Voiee. Miss 
Watson sang “ The Alpsthe horn resounding,” “ Tell mie my heart,” 
and the cavatina very nicely, as also the Duets, “ Fear no sorrow,” 
and “ I’ve wandered in dreams.” The Misses Wilson gave the 
duet from Norma, with spirit and expression ; and Miss K. Wilson 
sang “ The captive Greek girl,” with much feeling. Mr. G. B. 
Wilson sang “ Friend of the brave,” in sucha style as to gain him 
applause, and “ Students and Maidens” (Mr. Tomlinson’s own song), 
produced quite 4 sensation, and he was hardly less applauded and 
admired in his other song, It was altogether a very agreeable 
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M.FArexanpre Bitrer.—This eminent classical -pianist is 
engaged to play Mendelssohn’s “ Rondo Brilliant,” in E flat, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, at Mr. Balfe’s concert, on Monday next. 

Mr. Frank Mort is engaged by Mr. Beale as pianist and con- 
ductor, in the Ernst-Angri tour. A more competent artist could 
not have been secured for the office. 

Surewspury.—Jullien has been here with Jetty Treffz, Vivier, 
and an excellent orchestra, consisting of some of the most emi- 
nent London profession, with the renowned French Drummers and 
their stalwart Tambour Major. He had a very full concert at the 
New Hall, and left the next day for Chester.— Shrewsbury Paper 


BirmineuaM.—Jullien’s concert here atthe Town,Hall turned 
out a bumper, at which every, body was, pleased, since he is no 
where more generally liked than at Birmingham. . He was accom- 
panied, as at the other provincial’ towns, by Jetty Treffz and 
Vivier, but in addition to these popular artists, he had procured 
the services of the French Drummers, who created so great a sen- 
sation in London, The selection included those specimens from 
Mendelssohn's works, which your correspondents at Manchester 
and Liverpool have already noticed at length. I need not, there- 
fore, go over the same ground.,, In the second part the singing of 
Jetty Treffz, Vivier’s horn-playing, and Jullien’s ‘ Exhibition 
Quadrille,” severally excited the enthusiasm of the audience to 
the highest pitch.—(F'rem a Correspondent.) 

Dostin. --Jullien. has arrived, and has already given three con- 
certs at the Rotunda Rooms, all of which have been crowded. His 
attractions are even greater than they were last year, since, in 
addition to the popular and fascinating. Jetty ‘I'reffz, there is the 
renowned cornist,, Eugene Vivier, with his triple and quadruple 
notes, making harmony now soft, now sweet, now loudly resonant, 
a band more than ordinarily brilliant, and inore studded than usual 
with the names of instrumental “stars,” the,“ Great. Exhibition 
Quadrille,” Jullien’s masterpiece, and. last, not, leasi, the cele- 
brated French Drummers, whose terrible harmony of rolling sticks 
on angry parchment. is firmly (not capriciously) controlled. by, M. 
Barbier, the Hercules of .moustachio’d majors .tainbour,. » The.re- 
sult has:been a flux of curiosity, which in the guise. of multitudi- 
nous audiences has flowed into'the Rotunda, and filled the hoary | 
building to the sides. | If I have time next week, I shall.seud you 
amore detailed account.—(F'rom.a. Correspondent.) 

Yorx:—Jullien’s ball and Jullien’s concert last week were both 
first-rate affairs, and both crammed, Although. York is always a 
great town for Jullien, I mueh dowbt if he ever Tad so crowded a 
contert, or so thoroughly, elegant. and een a le fh ball. The 
programme of the codcért gave entire satisfaction. Jetty Treffz 
pleased immensely and was encored in every thing she sang. Vivier 
quite “ astonished, the , natives” with his, wonderfyl hogn-playing, 
and Jullien with*his “Exhibition Quadrille,” andithe faméus-French 
Drummers created a furore. The band was: better even than 
that of last year. Amongst the principals were Koenig, Jarrett, 
Summers, Winterbottom, Viotti Collins, Pratten, Lavigne, Sonnen- 
berg, Cioffi, Demunck, &e. &e. ‘The ensemble was perfect in the 
full pieces.—( From a Correspondent.) 

Giascow.—The appearance which the Merchants’-hall pre- 
sented on the evening of He 15th vnstant; at thesgoncert of the 
Philharmonic Society, musthave ‘been iratilying ‘the members, 
the hall being filled’ with the elite of the city. | The ‘arrangements 
were superior to those of last year —the orchestra being augmented, 
while «he vocal talent was better. Under the able leadership of 
Mr. Julliati Adanid, the pentledag adiatetirs Have) made great 'prd- | 
gress, though of course there is still room for improvement, The 
programme embraced selections from Donizetti, Auber,’ Weber, 
Bossisio, all of which were executed with a care that left little to 
be desired. The vocalists were Miss Birch, and Herr Muller, of 
Vienna. We have never heard Miss Birch in better voice. Her 
opening scene from Der Freyschutz “ Softly sighs the voice of 
evening,” took the audience by surprise. She was enthusiastically 
applauded. The duet, “Quanto Amore,” sung by her and Herr 
Mullet, was also very successful. ‘The Jacobite song, “ Over the 
water to Charlie,” was given in splendid style, and provoked an 
encore, for which Miss Birch substituted “ Charlie is my darling,” 
Herr Mullet was, on the whole, very sutcessful. He appears to 
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want experience, but possesses an excellent bass voice, and sings 
with great taste and oceasional effect, The other performer who 
calls for special notice is Mr Julian Adams, the main-spring and 
soul of the society, His only solo was on the piano. It wasa 
brilliant effort, and indicated a command of the instrament which 
places him in a high rank as a pianist. Altogether the concert, 
the first ofa series, was one of the most delightful ef the season. 
If the others are equally;successful, the society will have reason to 
congratulate themselves.— ow Paper. ‘ 

Cnester.—We find by the local papers that Jullien stopped 
here on his road to Dublin, and gave~a concert, which was 
crowded. ‘The stars were Jetty Treffz, the popular German 
singer and actfess; Vivier, the player of the magic horn, and the 
notorious French Drummers, with the Tambour Major. The band 
was first-rate, and the several admirable soloists who officiated as 
principals highly distinguished themselves in the ‘‘ Great Exhibi- 
tion Quadrille,”’ the last new composition of the popular chef 
dorchestre. 

Macutse’s Picture or “ Werner.”—This is a portrait of Mr. 
Macready in one of his most celebrated characters. We call the 
picture a “portrait,” because, although Josephine is introduced, 


APOLLONICON, 


UESDAYS, THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS—Mornings, Two ; 

Evenings, Eight; precisely —The most perfect Work of Musical Mechanism in 
the world, upon which six Professors perform at the same time. Admission, Is. ; re~ 
Served seats, ls. 6d. Programme—see Morning Journals each day of performance. 
Royal Music Hall, adjoining the Lowther Arcade. 

N.B.—The elegant Hall, capable of receiving 1,500 persons (the best for sound in 
London), is engaged on and after Monday the 10th February, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays in each week for Italian Operatic Concerts by the first Artistes. Director 
—Signor Montelli, 


DENT’S IMPROVED WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


E J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker, by distinet appoint- 
« menttothe Queen, hisRoyal Highness Prince Albert, and his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Ru-sia, most respectfully solicits from the public an inspection of his 
extensive stock of Watches and Clocks, embracing ali the late modern improvements 
at the most economical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches. with gold dials. jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guinéas ; Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dial, 10 guineas ; Youth’s Sil- 
ver Watches, 4 guineas; warranted subs‘antial and accurate-going Lever Watches, 
jewelled in four holes, 6 guineas.—E. J. Dent, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 
4, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


ST, MARTIN'S HALL, 89, LONG ACRE, 








ALEXANDRE BILLETT begs to announce a series of THREE 

« EVENING PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, iniliustration of the Works of the great Composers, on Tuesdays, Feb- 
ruary 11th and 25th; and March 11th. ‘To eommence at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Tickets for a Single Concert, 2s. ; Reserved Seats, 4s. ; Subscription to 
Reserved Seats for the Series, 10s. 6d. To be had at St. Martin's Hall ; 
of Wxsset and Co., 229, Regent Street, and the principal Music Publishers. 


PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST PERFORMANCE, 
Sonata in F. sharp major, Op. 78 4 : ; .  BEETHoven. 


it is for the purpose merely of setting off the principal figure, aud 
involves the likeness of no actress: Upon Werner the artist has 
expended all his care, and certainty a more admirable picture, or a 
more splendid likeness we have rarely seen. Mr. Maclise has not 
only caught the exact features of ‘the peculiarities of attitude and 
look of the great tradegian, but has infused into his drawing the 
intense care and suffering so wondrously depicted in the:representa- 
tion of the character, and’ has: thrown over all the’halo of genius 
which, more than accuracy of feature or attitude, appears to stamp | 1. 


the pi¢ture’ asa work of the highest’ merit. “It would be well, now Bacn. 


HANDEL 


that we are about to lose the brightest ornament of the stage, if 
Mr. Maclise, in addition to his Werner, would paint Mr. Macready 
in some of his most popular parts. A series of portraits of the 


great ‘tragédian in King Lear, his grandest personation; taking the 


most. striking scénies, would be reeeived by the play-going public 
as a boon; and would moré'than reimburse Mr. Mactise in thé en 
eraving.''''The'picture of “Werner,” may be seen'at Mr. Hogarth’s 
establishment,'in the Haymarket. It belongs; we understand, to 
Mr. Joh Forstet, to’ whoni it has been’ presented by Mr. Maclise. 
It is already in the hands of the engraver. 


— 








Avbertisenents. 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES 


AND 


MOLLE. JENNY LIND 


THE only English Ballads ‘sung by the above distinguished 

vocalists ate, “ Take this lite,” by Benedict; ‘Oh, summer morn,” by Meyer- 

beer; andthe ‘+Lonely Rose,” by Balfe, sung by Mdlle. Lind; *‘Those happy days 

are gone,” by Lavenu; ‘Why doI weep for thee,” by, Wallace; ‘*O, sing to me,” 

by Osborne; ‘and “ My last thoughts'are of thee,” by Maynard, sung by Miss Hayes. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


vo MR, ROBERT. BARNETT 


BES to, inform his Friends and. Pupils he has REMOVED 
from 71, Dean Street, Soho, to. 129, ALBANY STREET, Regeni’s Park. 


EXTRAORDINARY MUSICAL ATTRACTION, 


> 7 ‘. 
ROYAL MUSIC HALL, ADELAIDE STREE f, STRAND. 
SIGNOR MONTELLI, Director of the Italian Operatic Com- 
_pany, begs to announce that, he has entered into arrangements to give a serivs 
of Grand Vocal and Insiruihental Entertaininents on Mondays, Wednesdays, ana 
Fridays, (alternate with the Apolioni perf +) nencing Monday, the 
10th February. Signor Montelli has already secured the services of the principal 
Vocalists and Instrumentalists in London, and engagements will be immediately 
effected With; several of the most distinguished continental artistes expressly for these 
entertain ents. Selections from ail ‘the most celebrated English and Foreign Com- 
posers, with every novelty of interest, will be presented, varied every evening. Con 
ductbr; Signor Montelli. ‘To facilitate the intereasing taste for music; the prices will be® 
at the lowest phe ble ratio. Stalls; 3s.; unreserved seats, 2s.; balcony seats, 1s, 6d. ; 
upper tto, Is. The Hall is capable of accommod iting 1,500 persons, and visitors may 
ones upon every attention being paid to their comfort and convenience. All par- 
- lars may be Obtained of Robert W. Olliyier, Concert Agent, No. 19,.Old Bond 














2 Prelude & Fugue in A flat : : : “ 
* (Prelude & Fugue in F ‘ $ 3 F 
3. Sonata in C minor d ‘ d ‘ » P 
4, Andante con Variazioni in E flat, Op. 82, whoa 
Works, No. 10) . “ ‘ a - ; 
Sonafa in B minor - r 7 : ‘ . 
Selection of Studies— 
A minor 
D major 
C minor ‘i 
G major ° f P 
C sharp minor e FPS EST ee ig 


PROGRAMME OF THE SECOND PERFORMANCE, 


. MoscHELzs. 


Sonata in E flat minor i i ‘ 7 
Prelude & Fugue in G minor (Cat's}Fugue) eta 
Prelude &*Fugue in D major Miss leas tacaeee dos UP 
Fantasia in A, Op. 16 (Dedicated to Rogert 

ScuumMany) BAY Bt dis Bh Aies. the 
Sonata in C minor, Op, 35 (Dedicated to CLEMENT!) 
Allegro di Bravura 4S inated ° 
Lieder ohne Worte . F F F ° 

No. 4; Second Book. 

No. 6, Sixth Book. 

No. 1, do. do, 

No, 4, do. do. 

PROGRAMMER OF THE THIRD AND LAST PERFORMANCE, 
Sonata in B minor, Op. 40 (Dedicated to CxeRuBINt) CLEMENTI 
Prelude & FugueinF . e A ‘ 3 4 

* ) Préfudé & Fugue in E minor . ‘ 7 i MENDELSSOHN, 
Grand Sonata in B flat, Op, 106. d > d . BEETHOVEN. 
Andante con Variazioni in B flat, Op. 83 (Posth. 

Works, No 11) Essai gndeskes eet } MENDELSSOHN 
Rondo in A minor . ° ’ ° ° F ‘ 
Selection of Studies: 

C minor P 

Eflat . J 

D minor , 

D flat. major : 

A minor ‘ 


iw. S. Bennetr. 


Cipriani Porrer. 


. Hommet, 
MACFARREN 
Hitter’ 
HEnsgLT’ 
THALBERG* 





WoeE.rFt. 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Haypwn. 


Srsrsetr. 
CRAMER. 
Ritts. 


CHOPIN. 


Pinto. 
ScarLattt. 
MENDELSSOnN, 


Dussex. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Bacu, 


Mozart. 
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MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S 


FIRST SOIREES OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


W ILL take place on TUESDAY next, January 28th, at the 

NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, No. 27, Queen Anne Stree:, Cavendish Square. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper will be assisted by Miss Dolby, Mr. Benson. Mr. Dando, and 
Mr. Lucas. The second and third Soirees on Tuesdays, February 11 and 25. Tickets 
for the Series, one guinea each; or for single evenings, half-a-guinea each. May 
be had of all the principal Music warehouses, and of Mr. L'ndsay Sloper, 7, South- 
wick Place, Hyde Park. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


Conductor—Mr. SURMAN, founder of the Exeter-hall Oratorios, 
and 15 years conductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


N FRIDAY, JANUARY the 31st, HAYDN’S ORATORIO 

CREATION, with 800 performers. The Oratorio will be preceded by the 
Anthem, “‘ In that day,” composed and conducted by Dr. Elvey, private organist to 
Her Majesty. The soli parts of the Creation and Anthem will be sung by Miss Birch, 
Mr, Turner (of St. George’s Chapel), Mr. Lockey, and Mr. H. Philips. Tickets, 3s., 
5s., 7s,. and 10:. 6d. each, may be obtained at the office of the Society, No. 9 in 
Exeter-hall. The music to be rehearsed this evening will be the above, and a selec- 
tion from the London Psalmist. 


HANDEL’S “‘ ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 
ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 30. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIKTY,. Exeter-hall.-- Conductor, 
\) Mr. COSTA. Vocalists—Misses Birch and Dolby; Mr. Manvers, Mr. Whitehouse, 
and Mr. Machin. With orchestra (including 16 double basses) of 700 performers. 
Ticke's, 3s,; reserved sea’s in area or gallery, 5s.; central area (numbered seats) 
10s. 6d.; at the Society’s sole office, 6, Exeter-hall; or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing 


BEETHOVEN'S WORKS, 


New Edition, to be complete and uniform. 
DITED by WM. STERNDALE BENNETT, Professor at the 


Royal Academy of Music and the Queen’s Colleges. Twenty-one of the sonatas, 
andantes, rondos, airs, &c., for the pianoforte, are now ready, and a Thematique 
index can be forwarded (post free) on application. ‘This edition is engraved and 
printed in a very superior style, is much clearer and easier for the performer to read 
than any edition hitherto published.” London, Leader and Cock, 63; New Bond- 
street, corner of Brook-stre:t. 


N APPRENTICE WANTED in 4 musical establishment 
situated in a most fashionable thoroughfare at the west end of town. He 
must be a youth about 16 years of age, possessing a genteel address, of highly 
respectab'e connexions, with a correct knowledge of the French language, and a 
slight knowledge of music. A Premium will be required. Full particulars may be 
obtained at Robert W. Ollivier’s New Musical Instrument Repository, 19, Old Bond 


DIATONIC FLUTE, 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
R. RICHARDSON, who is now making a tour in the Provinces, 


will perform on this flute the same Fantasias he had the honor of playing before 
Her Majesty at Windsor Castle on the 3rdinst. Mr. Pratten is also performing on 
this instrument at M. Jullien’s Concerts, It may also be heard by Mr. Nicholson, 
Leicester ; Mr. Percival, Liverpool; Mr. C. Royal, Manchester; Mr. Sykes, Leeds; 
Mr. Jackson, Hull. 
Descriptions of this Flute with testimonials, &c., forwarded free, 
135, Fleet Street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 
N.B.—Published at the above address— 
Kichardson’s new Fantasia on the ‘* Russian Hymn.” 
Pratten’s ditto ditto ‘Coming thro’ the Rye” and “ Jock o’Hazeldcan.” 
Percival, Capriccio, &c. 
Pratten’s Studies for the Diatonic Flute. 
Siccama’s Theory of ditto. 


THE FLUTE 


H POTTER, Musical Instrument Manufacturer to the Honor- 
¢ able Board of Ordnance, begs to call the attention of A and Prof 
to CLINTON’S NEWLY IMPROVED FLUTE, the only perfect instrument with the 
old fingering throughour, Every note is equal in power and quality, Wed. can be 
produced with the utmost ease and certainty. It is well in Tune in every key in 
Music, and offers immense facilities tothe performer: Jl the fingerings for C natural 
and C sharp are preserved, with Tone equal to the ather notes, and which cannot be 
obtained on any other flute. These instruments are very superior in workmanship 
and ‘materials, ‘and the mechanism free from plication ; ly they are 
tion and price lists may be ob- 
inster. 

















Manufactory, 











desirable and extremely moderate in price. Descrip 
tained at the manufactory, No. 2, Bridge Street, Westm: 


BARRETT’S COM 


({OMPRISING all the Ne 0 ; 
Scales, &c., with a Concise Method of making Reeds; ado; by the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Conservatoire Militair+ of France, &c. By A. M. R. Bar- 
rert, Professor of the Oboe at her Majesty's Theatre, the Koyal, Italian Opera, Lo 
Conservatuire de Paris, &, &c. Price 318, 6d. London: Jyllies, & Co., 214, Re- 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Just published,) } 
GCIPION ROUSSELOT’S new version of “TRAB, TRAB,” 


as a Duet, Trio, Quartett, or Chorus. The celebrated Echo Chorus arranged 
as a Duet, with Pianoforte Accompaniment; and also his Grand Quadrille Fantas- 
tique, “THE CRYSTAL PALACE,” for jone or two Performers on the Pianoforte, 
ta Messrs. Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent-s:reet, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BRINLEY. RICHARDS. 


Angela. Romance. Dedicated to the Lady Robert Grosvenor 2 6 
“ Mr, Brinley Richards’ “ Angela,” though essentially popular in style,, yet 
strongly indicates the hand of an accomplished musician.’’—Morning Post. 
Mendelssohn's “ First Violet.” eve te 1 
Mendelssohn's “Maid of the Ganges.” Dedicated to Stern- 
dale Bennett, Esq wu sadivim O 
“In the arrangement of these two charming melodies by the lemented 
Mendelssohn for the Pianoforte, Mr. Richards has very effectively adopte 
the style of the celebrated Lieder ohne Worte.”—Herald. 
The Fairy's Dream. Romance cee ood eke 2 6 
Picciola, ou le Chant du Captif. Dedicated to Mrs, Anderson 2 6 
Sybil. Romance. (Second Edition) is wt bias HD 6 
“The style of these compositions is the most attractive of modern Piano- 
forte music,—and whether for variety and sweetness of effect, or for frequent 
indication of a graceful elevation of musical thought, combined with a mode- 
tate degree of difficulty in execution, we have never met with three. pieces 
by a native composer which were calculated to give so much ‘satisfaction to a 
candid reviewer. Nothing can be mere useful to young students of the modern 
school of Pianoforte playing than such compositions ax the above.~Dramatic 
and Musical Review. September. as , 
Premier Nocturne. (Second Edition.) see 6 
The Irish Emigrant. Arranged as, a. Rondo aesyaii7dy 6 
“Among the recent examples of the style of Pianoforte music at present 
in vogue, few more successfully appeal to the exigencies of popular taste,jand 
more thoroughly realize the beau ideal of fashionable elegance than the 
above-named publications. Sybil, Picciola, Premiere Nocturne, and The Fairy's 
Dream, are all specimens of Mr. Brinley Richards inchis most-happy and 
fluent manner, They abound in ad captandum melody, and are overrun with 
passages both briiliant and neatly turned. The principal objection to the 
modern Pianoforte music of the drawing-rqom | is a. ¢ertain afféctation of sen- 
timent, from which Mr. Richardsis entirely free. In his lightest pa-sages there 
is a certain refinement, which indicates a desire to satisfy the amateur and 
the prof simul ly, and .must-render his pieces aeceptable! to . 
Musical World. December 7. oe sy bse 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 4 


URES FOR THE UNCURED! -HOLLOWAY’S OINT- 
Of 














MENT—Cure of a Bad Leg of more than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of 
No, 5, Graham’s P!ace, Drypool,, near Hull, had, uleets, on, hia } nithe ‘ 
18 until upwards of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice 
in the country, nothing was found to curethem, He often suffered excruciating pain 
for long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his busi He 
had given up all hopcs of getting a cure, when at last he was persuaded to try'Hollo+ 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it may appear, the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing tojuse the Pills qloné 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and werd as now to be more 
active than most men of fifty. N.B.~/The truth of this! extraordinary statement can’ 
be vouched for by Mr, J. C, Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. February 20:b, 


1850. 

The Pills shon'd be used ,conjointly with the Ointment in most, of the following 
cases :— seaelh ee 
Bad Legs 
Bad Breasts 
Burns 
Bunions 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) ut 

toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- 

Flies ings S iseases ej ty jeshd 

Scld by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (aear Temple Bar,) London. and by all Z_ 
speciabl2 Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World; in; Pots and 
Boxes, at Is. 1$4,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1Is., 22s., and 33s. each. There is avery conside- 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes. eitiee 

N.B.-=Direc:ions for the guidance of Patients are affixed toeach Pot or pes A 
i i AEST RECARO ESE 





Coco Bay Contracted and. Lumbago Scurvy. » 
Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Chilblains E'ephanitasis 
Chapped hands Fistulas 


Go 


cers = 


Sore Nipples,» ; Pegntes ei 


Sore-throats 


US 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietor 5 by Micaiey aude wien, genre} 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham in the parish of Lambeth, at 
office of Myers and bo, 37, King Street, Covent Garden, ine patish or st. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, 

To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, “W: Lane; Vi 
Holywell Street, and atall B Jan, 26, 
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